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iDVERTISEMENT. 



The greater portion of this little Work is taken from 
a Continental source of unquestionably high autho- 
rity, and the whole lays claim to no superior rank 
than belongs to the unpretending labours of a com- 
piler and translator. It is hoped, however, that it 
may not prove unacceptable, as contributing to make 
more widely and intimately known to the British 
Public, the career of one of the most remarkable 
and successful of living Constitutional Statesmen. 
Count Cavour already fills a large space in the his- 
tory of the time, and his future is likely to prove quite 
as eventful as his past. The Italian Question is as 
yet very far fi:om a settlement, and the man who, 
more than any other, holds the key of it in his hands, 
is generally the cynosure of many eyes, not only in 
the Peninsula but also throughout Europe at large. 
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COUNT CAYOUR, 

%iB $rit anb (Kareer. 



Since the epoch of the European Restoration 
(1815), and especially during the eighteen 
years* reign of Charles Albert, the foundations 
of a well-ordered and independent national 
and state life were laid with a more energetic 
and a steadier hand in Sardinia than in any 
other of the Italian states. At least this will 
be granted to have been the case, if we allow 
for the pressure from without to which Piedmont 
was exposed from the imperious influences of 
the Holy Alliance and its policy. But nobody 
will deny, that the pecuHar stamp of energy 
and self-reliance impressed on the home and 
foreign relations of that kingdom in the present 
day is an achievement dating only from the last 
ten years, that short but eventful period, whose 
beginning hid within its womb nothing for 
Sardinia but harsh blows and disastrous con- 

B 
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fiisioii. The vicissitudes and misfortunes of 
the nation during the last forty years are still 
fresh iQ everybody's memory. When after the 
sad issue of the Italian War of Independence, 
for which she had made immense sacrifices of 
money and men, she lay exhausted upon the 
ground, the voices out of the camp of her 
enemies, which foretold a protracted humilia- 
tion for Sardinia, seemed fully justified. Past 
history coimtenanced such prognostications ; all 
former convulsions and movements of the 
Italian peninsula had up to that time regularly 
alternated with periods of profound prostration, 
and of a silence cheerless as that of the grave. 
Indeed, the destinies of the country were in 
those days enveloped in so dark a cloud, that 
even far from faint-hearted patriots ventured to 
look forward into the future with no other 
feelings than those of gloomy apprehension. 
The finances of the state, which before the war 
broke out were in a flourishing condition, were 
now thrown iuto confusion, and, in consequence 
of the war indemnity of three millions sterling, 
seemed to have received their coup de grdce. 
The excellent army, of which but a short time 
before Charles Albert and his people had been so 
proud, was annihilated and scattered to the winds ; 
and internal divisions were rife in the nation. 
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A youthfol prince, without experience, and 
whose only political guiding star was his honest 
resolve to preserve unimpaired for the country the 
institutions accorded to it by his father, seized at 
a moment of general imcertainty and consternation 
the helm of government, ere as yet the thunders 
from the field of Novara had ceased to rever- 
berate. To crown aU, the troops of the victor kept 
possession of the district between the Sesia and 
the TiciQO, together with the fortress of Alessan- 
dria, until the fine incurred by the war should 
be paid. The state of things as regards foreign 
relations was not more cheering. From the 
beginning of the conflict Russia had broken off 
aU diplomatic intercourse with Sardinia; not- 
withstanding peace had been concluded, Austria's 
spite was not abated ; England and France, whose 
ambiguous attempt at mediation during the armi- 
stice had only served to destroy Sardinia's con- 
fidence in foreign assistance, now looked on un- 
concerned at the perplexities and isolation of her 
who was afterwards to be their ally. Add to 
all this, that the Holy See, then just re-erected 
by the bayonets of France, Naples, Spain, and 
Austria, cherished a vivid remembrance of the 
expulsion of the Jesuits from Sardinia, and 
threatened to hurl the lightnings of excommu- 
nication at the heads of the government, with a 
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view to restore, by means of religious dissensions, 
the former power of the Order, and along with it 
absolute government in the only coimtry of Italy 
which oonld boast of free institutions. 

Misfortune, however, was not to bow Sardinia 
down, but was to become to her a wholesome 
school of experience, in which she made proof of 
her powers, and steeled her self-reliance. At 
the benign apparition of Freedom, the wounds 
inflicted in the time of revolution and war were 
cicatrized, and fresh germs of national weU-being 
and national commercial life sprang up. The 
sound sense of the country went forth to meet 
the honest intentions of the government. The 
endeavours of both were incessantiy directed 
to making the peace a beneficial and finitfal 
one. D' Azeglio's ministry seemed providentially 
destined to form the stepping-stone of transition 
from the strife of parties and of arms to more 
peaxjeftd conquests on the field of industry, of 
trade, of agriculture, and of aQ those generally 
beneficial enterprises which in quick succession 
strove to reanimate with fresh life alike the 
material and intellectual resources of the country, 
Bui even before its withdrawal from the scene, 
this ministry, which has not remained without 
renown in the annals of European administra- 
tions, was strengthened by the adhesion of a 
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man who was destmed forthwith to represent in 
his single person not only all the phases of 
Piedmont's home and foreign policy, bnt also 
her complete economical transformation, dnd her 
heretofore unexampled strides in every depart- 
ment of industrial life — ^a man whose very first 
measures of reform earned for him a place, in 
the judgment of the political world, amongst 
the most eminent economists and statesmen. 
Widely as party estimates may differ as to the 
foreign poKcy which Count Camillo di Cavour 
has striven during this period to follow out to 
its legitimate results, all candid and competent 
judges are at any rate agreed in this, that 
Piedmont is indebted for the respectable position 
which she now-a-days holds amongst the weU- 
ordered states of Europe to his versatile and 
creative powers. It is generally admitted, 
indeed, that he is the only political genius 
produced by his native land, who combines with 
such an acute perception of its modem require- 
ments a no less felicitous talent in meeting and 
satisfying them. 

Up to the time of his entrance into D'AzegUo's 
administration. Count Cavour was not much 
known abroad. Yet in his own country he had 
already acquired such a reputation, both as a 
journalist and by means of his energetic labours 
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in the Clianiber of Deputies, that the Moderate 
Liberal party saw in lum " the only possible '' 
successor of the Marquis Massimo D'Azeglio, 
whose superior he was in virtue of his surer 
tact, his more through knowledge as a political 
economist and administrator, and his more 
positive, statesmanlike judgment. Yet it must 
be remarked beforehand, that the great dislike 
with which his family was regarded by the 
people proved in many respects a hindrance in 
his way, and that his only chance was to open 
for himself the career of a statesman, by giving 
proof of his personal worth. For, in the opinion 
of the people in general, the Cavour family was 
one of the most illiberal and absolutist in its 
sentiments, one of the most devoted to the 
despotic regime, of all the families in the 
country. The Count's father had made him- 
self conspicious through a long series of years 
for his immoderate stifihess, and his tenacious 
cleaving to the old state-system, and he con- 
tinued to be so up to the very eve of the stormy 
movement for Reform in 1848. Meanwhile, 
although the son was devoted with his whole 
soul to the welfare of all classes of the people, 
it was never accordant with his independent 
character to rid himself of the reproach attaching 
to his name in the estimation of the multitude, 
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by flattering their prejudices, or by joining the 
demagogues; who, on the contrary, from the 
first moment of their appearance upon the scene, 
have always foimd in Count Camillo their most 
determined and most courageous opponent. But 
within the circle of the Count's poUtical con- 
nexions no doubt was entertained of the fact, 
tiiat by means of study, travel, and friendly 
intercourse with distinguished foreign poHticians, 
especially with those of England, he had emanci- 
pated himself from the high aristocratic and 
retrograde traditions of his house, and had 
arrived at those unprejudiced views of dtLzen- 
ship, with which in our days no statesman of 
mark and of creative energy can any longer 
dispense. 

The patrician family, of which Count Cavour 
is a younger son, is one of the oldest and 
wealthiest in Piedmont, where it has been 
settled for many hundreds of years, although it 
may origiQally have come from Savoy. At 
least, besides the name, which has a French 
sound, various allusions in the old chronicles — 
which, however, do not prove the national 
derivation of the family with complete cer- 
tainly-Beem to point to this conclusion. 
Several years ago Count Cavour interrupted 
a speaker in the Chamber of Deputies at Turin, 
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who was indulging in a heated attack against 
certain alleged provincial peculiarities of Savoy, 
with the words, " My heart revolts against every 
affi-ont which is permitted against Savoy, for a 
drop of Savoy blood flows in my veios/' These 
words admit of a twofold interpretation. On 
the one hand, they may denote simply the 
derivation of the femily from Savoy ; but they 
may, also, on the other hand, indicate the 
descent of the Cavours from a prince of the 
reigning house of Savoy. In point of fact, one 
branch of the patrician femily of Cavour was 
indirectly descended from a prince of Savoy; 
this branch, however, according to the exhaus- 
tive genealogical researches of Chevalier Luigi 
Cibrario, was already extinct at the beginning of 
the fourteenth century. According to the same 
and other authorities, the present family of 
Benso di Cavour is descended in a direct line 
from the Coimts of Maurienne, whose ancestor 
was the brave conqueror of Piedmont, Thomas 
I., and who in the year 1244 assumed the title 
of "Princes of Achaia and the Morea." For 
centuries they ruled over the district of Pinerolo 
in eastern Piedmont. Be that as it may, it is 
an undoubted fact, that as early as about the 
middle of the thirteenth century, the ennobled 
family of Benso possessed large estates in the 
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then flourishing repubKc of Chieri in the 
neighbourhood of Turin, which are still in 
part held in the Benso-Cavour line. A Brief 
of Pope Innocent IV., dated April 15th, 1251, 
exempted the Bensos from the general excom- 
munication which the church had held in ter- 
rorem over the little republic. 

Coimt Camillo Benso di Cavour was bom at 
Turin on the 10th of August, 1810. A sister 
of the Emperor Napoleon, the Princess Maria 
Pauline Borghese, stood sponsor for him at his 
baptism. His early education, till his four- 
teenth year, was entrusted to the Abbe Frezet, 
known as the author of a French history of the 
house of Savoy ; and the Abbe's warm attach- 
ment to his fatherland and its reigning dynasty 
may yery well have exercised a lasting influence 
on the boy's lively disposition and readily 
susceptible mind. As the second son of an 
ancient aristocratic family, his father destined 
him, according to Italian usage, to the military 
career ; for which the boy was trained, although 
agaiQst his own inclination, in the Eoyal Military 
Academy at Turin. By his diligence, his quick 
intellect, and his fine aristocratic, unconstrained 
bearing, he at once attracted the attention of the 
superiors of this institution, who recommended 
In'm to the Court of Charles Felix as a page. 
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But even in these early years, Count Camillo 
manifested such independence of character and' 
such freedom of speech, that, after a short period 
of probation, he was pronounced at Court unfit 
for the post, and, to his great satisfaction, 
received his dismissal from the gaudy office. 
Along with the royal favour, the ex-page lost 
also the good opinion of his superiors and of the 
high aristocracy ; yet amongst his comrades he 
was wont to console himself with the laconic 
words, " I deem myself a lucky fellow in having 
at last shaken off my mule's burden." 

The anger of his family the young cadet 
strove to forget amidst his diligent studies, 
which were especially devoted to history, ethno- 
graphy, literature, and mathematics. In the 
last-mentioned branch of intellectual culture, the 
celebrated astronomer Plana was his instructor, 
who used to describe him as having the best 
head for mathematical science amongst all the 
pupils of the Academy. But notwithstanding 
this honourable testimony from the mouth of a 
man of learning, who was wont to be niggard of 
praises, and notwithstanding the young man's 
rapid progress in scientific attainments, which was 
such as would have filled the family of a citizen 
with joyM anticipations. Count Camillo could 
not regain the confidence of his family. His 
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lelatires seemed to have inferred from the yery 
earnestness with which he Mowed his studied 
his total incapacity to play a noble part in the 
world, «. e,, at Court, or to spend an immenso 
fortune in a way suitable to his rank. It is 
worthy of remark that these prejudices of the 
Cavour family, which it shared with the whole 
of the high aristocracy in those happy days of 
absolutism, were powerless in keeping back the 
Count's elder brother also, the Marquis Gustavo 
di Cavour, from devoting his life to serious 
studies. He is at this day one of Piedmont's 
most esteemed writers. When not yet twenty, 
Count Camillo quitted the Military Academy 
with the rank of a lieutenant of engineers, 
without, however, allowing himself to be di- 
verted from his favourite studies by the greater 
liberty which he now enjoyed. These studies, 
too, proved a safeguard to him in preserving him 
from those aristocratic penchants to which he 
saw so many of his companions amongst the 
wealthy young nobles' abandon themselves in 
their self-complacent ignorance and faineant 
narrow-mindedness. Social life and public 
affairs presented to his lively intellect and his 
powers of observation novel aspects and new 
impressions, which served to convince him more 
and more that the military calling would fetter 
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him too much in all his tastes and inclinations* 
It was only in obedience to his father that 
he continued in a profession, whose splendid 
externals could have no charm for him. But 
with the great events of 1830 — 31, which he 
followed with the liveliest interest, and which 
excited his youthful mind in a manner not to 
be forgotten, his position became perfectly in- 
tolerable. Add to this, that in the saloons, 
amongst which that of his father's house was 
wont to gather together the very flower of the 
Turin aristocracy, as well as in the estimation of 
his superiors, Coimt Cavour had the repute of 
being a Liberal — ^the most unfortunate which 
could possibly attach to a military man or an 
officer in those days of the powerful and growing 
Jesuit domination. It was probably this circum- 
stance which cut off all hope of a career in this 
line, to which he was indebted for his father's 
consent, in the existing state of the case, to lay 
down his sword. 

From this time forward Coimt Cavour enjoyed 
a degree of independence, which not only allowed 
him to enlarge the circle of his studies, but also 
to abandon himself with all the warmth and 
energy of his nature to practical pursuits promi- 
sing great results. Living alternately at the 
capital and on the landed estates of his 
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family, he took a Kvely interest in agriculture, 
with which he strove to make himself acquainted 
iii aU its branches. The practical knowledge 
which he acquired in this department, and which 
he enlarged during his stay in England, was 
afterwards turned to good account in the agricul- 
tural improvement of his natiVe land. It may 
be remarked, in passing, that he was the first 
landed proprietor in Kedmont to make trial 
of guano on his estates, and to his successful 
example it was owing that the use of that / 
previously unknown manure became general in j 
the country of his birth. Sardinian agriculture I 
now annually consumes a million tons of guano, 
valued at more than £1,200,000. The Count's 
first attempt as an economist had excited the 
merriment of the Piedmontese farmers; but 
with the experience he gained from these much 
ridiculed attempts, he was afterwards enabled to 
set on foot many ameliorations on the island 
of Sardinia, and to introduce with success the 
cultivation of profitable productions which had 
hitherto been neglected. Thus, for instance, the 
cork plantations of the island are to be regarded 
as Count Cavour's work. Meanwhile, a mind 
so inquisitive and active as his could not confine 
its energies to any single technical department. 
So far from it, this pursuit led him to kindred 
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studies, which had respect to the industrial and 
commercial relations between Piedmont and 
foreign countries, and to aU branches of national 
economy. These, together with the administra- 
tive sciences, he was soon, at a distance from his 
native land, to mate the main business of his 
researches. 

For, dissatisfied with the poKtical state of 
things in his own country, which, under the 
guidance of a Delia Margherita, was fast drifting 
into a profound lethargy ; doubtless, too, im- 
pelled by the desire to witness for himself the 
greatness of the freest and most powerful 
country in Europe, viz. Great Britain, the young 
Count resolved on a voyage to London, although 
in opposition to the predominant wishes and 
views of his father and his family. This visit to 
the metropolis of the world was prolonged to 
a stay of many years. Everything here con- 
tributed to his becoming captivated with English 
manners and English political hfe. His first 
impressions of the great life of London, the ever 
fresh, ever imwearied ebb and flow of business in 
the streets, the free out-spoken tone of all 
political and national tendencies, heightened his 
old predilection for England into enthusiasm. 
What a difference between the Sub- Alpine 
capital and this centre of the world's commerce ; 
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between the sluggish repose of liis own coiintry 
and the English people's consciousness of 
national rights, free, full of life, fermenting in all 
classes of the population ! How wide the chasm 
between the narrow prejudices of the Ked- 
montese aristocracy aud the large-hearted views 
of the British nobility ; between the marionettes 
of the Jesuits, who at Turin were wont to figure 
at the court and in the government, and the 
statesmen of England ! Such comparisons may 
well, on the one hand, have painfully affected 
the Piedmontese nobleman and filled him with 
a patriotic sense of shame. But, on the other 
hand, they powerfully impelled him to study in 
all its details that political organization, com- 
plicated indeed, but yet the growth of nature, in 
virtue of which th6 English people has become 
the most powerful on earth, and to make himself 
master of those very dfficult economical questions 
which agitated England and Europe in general 
down to the date of Sir Robert Peel's reforms. 
At the same time he visited the most important 
manufacturing locaHties, and made himself 
acquainted with the internal economy of the 
factories, and tibe improvements made in 
machinery. Whether it was that in voluntarily 
imposing on himself these manifold unwearied 
labours Count Oavour only followed his scientific 
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bent, or that he already at that time had 
glimpses of his future career as a statesman in 
his own country, certain it is that it was found 
impossible to tempt him to plunge, even for a 
season, into the empty amusements of the 
fashionable world. Yet his social position in 
London was not on this account a less distin- 
guished one. The bearer of a weU-known 
patriciaii name, which the wealthy Count was 
weU able to sustain by a corresponding expendi- 
ture, the highest aristocratic circles were easily 
accessible to him ; indeed as a man of wit and 
refined, winning manners, he soon became a 
favourite in such circles. By the statesmen and 
parliamentary notabilities of this country, Count 
Cavour was greatly respected, on account of his 
extensive information, and many of these men 
honoured him with their more intimate friend- 
ship. These intimacies the Sardinian Premier 
and Foreign Minister of after days had sufficient 
address to keep up, not without benefit to his 
country. 

Enriched with knowledge and experience, and 
matured in his political views. Count Cavour 
returned to Turin in 1842 from his voluntary 
exile. It was at a time when men's minds were 
waking up, and were beginning to assert a degree 
ojf independence hitherto unknown, Noiselessly 
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and by degrees there were formed in almost all 
the gLiertoyms, uiuons for improving the con- 
dition of society in some respect or other. Agri- 
cultural and commercial schools, refuges for 
destitute children, institutions for the promotion 
of science and art, were founded. In the capital 
« nucleus of respectable men used to meet, and, 
in spite of DeUa Margherita's jealous system? 
effectively took in hand the development of in- 
tellectual and material interests. Count Cavour 
warmly seconded these endeavours. At his in- 
stance it was determined to found a great Agri- 
cultural Society, the statutes of which he laid 
before the king, who, moreover, approved of 
them. In a short time the Societa Agraria, which 
exists to this day as a society embracing the 
whole country, one very high in repute, and pro- 
vided with the amplest resources, numbered more 
than 2000 members. Count Cavour was not 
only active in the ordinary assemblies and in the 
provincial congresses of this association, but he 
also served it as a writer. In its Agricultural 
Journal, down to the year 1847, he made his 
countrymen acquainted with the improvements 
made from time to time in English husbandry ; 
and sometimes, also, discussed such social ques* 
tions as might happen to be the order of the day. 
When Pius IX. began to concede reforms in the 
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States of the Church, and at the outset of the 
Reform moTement in Tuscany, the SodetaAgraria 
dereloped into a sort of political focus for Pied- 
mont. On its platform the patriots of all shades 
came into closer contact with one another, and 
expressed with growing decision the country's 
desires and wants in accordance with the spirit 
of <te age. This was particularly the case on 
occasion of the provincial Congress of Alessandria. 
In this way the Liberal party began to consolidate 
its forces, and to acquire, if not political, at least 
moral influence. Charles Albert himself, by the 
new press laws, and by his admiuistratiYe re- 
forms, gave the nation to understand that he was 
not disinclined to make, eventually, more im- 
portant political concessions. But between Iiitti 
and the nation was encamped, in serried phalanx, 
the army of the Clericals. The feudal aristocracy 
and the clergy, both obedient to the nod of the 
powerful Jesuit order, to which they were in part 
affiliated, were ever ready to cause the peaceable 
progress of the movement to be suspected, by 
conjuring up misunderatandings at court and 
amongst the population, and thus to sever prince 
and people from each other. It was indispensable 
that this mischievous state of things should be 
put an end to, if Charles Albert and the nation 
were to meet one another half-way, and to go 
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hand-in-liand in the common work of their 
country's regeneration. With acute discernment 
Count Cavour ftdly appreciated the momentous- 
ness of the crisis, when the autumn days of 1847 
made the Absolutist system totter, and threatened 
it with speedy shipwreck. A decided enemy to 
revolutionary and mob agitation, and on the 
other hand no less hostile to government by the 
priesthood and the noblesse, he strove with all his 
might to get a hearing for moderate and well- 
weighed opinions, and thus to ward off all violent 
collisions. 

The growing influence of joumaUsm iumished 
Count Cavour with the means of active propa- 
gandism in this direction, and, at the same time, 
with the opportunity of pushing himself into 
public notice. For the Count was doubtless con- 
scious that he could render his country important 
service, and it was opposed to his frank disposi- 
tion to wish to hide this from the world. True 
consciousness of a great vocation is always bold, 
and presses steadily forwards until it takes up the 
position which befits it. In conjunction with his 
friend, the well-known Count Cesare Balbo, 
author of a work which has been translated into 
all the polite languages, the " Compendia della 
Storia Italiana,'' the " Speranze d'ltaUa," and 
other highly esteemed writings, Count Cavour 
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established a first-class political daily newspaper. 
The reference is to II Risorgimento. Count Santa 
Rosa also, and the Chevalier Carlo Buoncompagni, 
joined it as collaborateurs. In spite of the aris- 
tocratic names of its founders, this j oumal became, 
under Cavour's guidance and diligent co-opera- 
tion, one of the most influential organs of the 
middle classes. It advocated their interests, 
wants, and demands with geniality and address, 
and brought to the task an amount of information 
unexampled till then in the daily press of Pied- 
mont. Patriotic declamations, and vague, cloudy 
theories of liberty, such as were then ventilated in 
most of the Italian prints, were not admitted 
into the Hisorgunento. In the political columns 
of the paper, readers recognized Cavour's pen by 
its unfaltering and clear exhibition of the repre- 
sentative system, as weU as by its predilection 
for the English constitution. It was mainly 
through the Itiaorgimento that the latter be- 
came better known, and first acquired popularity, 
in Piedmont. 

If, a short time before, the house of the 
Count's father had been wont to assemble the 
Absolutist aristocracy, the Count's saloons were 
now open to the ilite of the Liberal party. Here 
the anxieties and hopes of the day were tiiought- 
ftdly pondered, for the most part, by men of 
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mature judgment, and here tiie politicians of more 
decided constitutional views met to compare 
notes. The quiet, cool confidence with which 
Count Cavour apprehended the situation in 
general, and his invincible humour, which was 
wont to colour his conversation even in the most 
serious moments, imparted to those assemblies 
a peculiar character of unconstrained and yet 
measured freedom, even in times of painfiil public 
uncertainty. Men did not discuss, but talked 
over questions in a light, airy way, and followed 
with the warmest interest the course of events, 
without allowing themselves to be carried away 
by the passions out of which those events for the 
most part sprung. 

Already, in]the exciting January and February 
days of 1848^ before the great crisis in pubKc 
affairs had as yet taken place. Count Cavour took 
the opportunity to make his personal influence 
felt. Gtenoa, the most ardent city in the king- 
dom, rose in tumult, and demanded, besides 
political franchises, the arming of the nation, and 
the banishment of the Jesuits. On the island 
of Sardinia, which till then had been thought to 
be wholly subject to clerical influence, more and 
more violent threats against the Order of Loyola 
were uttered. Deputations from difierent towns 
came to Turin, to give expression to their desires 
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for a Constitutioii, who, however, for tiie most 
part, were obliged to return to their respective 
provinces without having obtained a hearing 
either from the king or from the ministers. 
Thousands of disquieting rumours were afloat in 
the city, as to the designs of the sovereign and 
the secret plans of the Camarilla, and a dan- 
gerous storm seemed to lower on the horizon. 
The helplessness of the Cabinet daily added to 
the ferment. To the moderate patriots no choice 
was left, save to lay the weight of their counsels 
in the balance of the king's decisions, unless the 
throne and the country were to be abandoned 
to the rising flood of the aroused passions of 
the people. A deputation which had arrived 
from Genoa brought about a meeting of the 
representatives of the Turin press, at which pro- 
positions were made to petition the king to hasten 
the concession of various reforms. Count Cavour 
went further, and moved that the granting of a 
Constitution should be asked for. Almost all 
present gave a hearty assent to his proposal. 
Counts Cavour and Santa Eosa, together with 
Colonel Durando, the principal editor of the 
" Opinione," were commissioned to lay this peti- 
tion at the foot of the throne. They were re- 
ceived in the king's name by the Minister of 
Justice, Avet, to whom they represented the 
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dangers of delay in lively but by no means 
exa^erated colours. At the same time, Count 
Cavour sent to the king, through the post, the 
minutes of the meeting, the publication of which 
the censorship would not permit, — ^with an ac- 
companying letter, in which, after poiutuig out 
tiie dijBiculties of the situation, he protested that 
he and his colleagues were only actuated by an 
honest purpose to ally the majesty and safety of 
the throne with the true interests of the country. 
It is not unlikely that Cavour's influence was 
also felt in the decisive deliberations of the Turin 
Municipaliiy of the 5th of February, 1848. 
This body, notwithstanding the aristocratic ele- 
ments which predominated in it, resolved, on the 
proposition of Count Santa Bosa, by a majority 
of thirty-six votes to twelve, to petition the 
sovereign to grant a Constitution. Two days 
afterwards, a manifesto of Charles Albert an- 
nounced to the jubilant country the entrance of 
Sardinia into the ranks of the Constitutional 
States of Europe. 

But the royal gift of a Constitution quieted 
men's minds only for a time. A glowing popular 
desire seconded, as if by the voice of fate, by the 
bloody five days of Milan and the risiog of Venice, 
arose out of the movement with deafening roar, 
and mocking all restraint. All parties, however 
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diverse, seemed to join in the cry, " War of In- 
dependence ! '' With the growing uncertainty 
as to the issue of the Milan struggle, the excite- 
ment rose to fever lieat. The most exaggerated 
reports as to the fate of the Lombard metropolis, 
and, indeed, of all the more important cities in 
the Lombardo- Venetian kingdom, were in circu- 
lation. Men spoke of horrid massacres and cities 
laid waste, in which atrocities, it was said, the 
Austrian troops had sought to quench their thirst 
for vengeance for the revolt of their brother 
ItaUans in the neighbouring provinces. Deputa- 
tions from Milan implored the Xing of Sardinia 
to come quickly to their assistance, and thus 
raised the national enthusiasm to a most dan- 
gerous pitch. Carried away and urged forward 
by the general tempest, Charles Albert at length 
came to a decision. On the 23rd of March he 
issued his declaration of war against Austria, and 
immediately afterwards crossed the Ticino. Not 
until six weeks afterwards, when an ominous turn 
in the fortune of war had already begun to follow 
the first intoxicating victories of the king, was 
the Turin parliament opened: and now party ten- 
dencies assumed a more definite and determined 
character. f 

During this stormy period Count Cavour re- 
doubled his exertions. Both as a journalist and 
as a member of the Chamber of Deputies — ^for 
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the first electoral college of Turin chose him as 
their representative in the popular Assembly, the 
electoral law of which he had sketched out at the 
request of the new government — ^he resisted, with 
all his might, the Revolutionary and Ultra-Demo- 
cratic Party, often at the cost of his popularity, 
and even of his personal safety. Not averse to 
the War of Independence in itself, he was yet a 
decided opponent of the policy which directed it, 
and which was summed up in the proud saying, 
^^ L^ Italia farh de ««." He required of the 
Cabinet that it should first seek the aid of one 
of the great Powers, and not stake the fate of 
Sardinia and of Italy on one throw of the dice. 
He courageously expressed in the Elective Cham- 
ber his apprehensions, which, in spite of the hisses 
and murmurs of the galleries, were to be realized 
only too soon. An alliance with England seemed 
to him the best adapted to secure the victory of 
the Italian arms. " My confidence in England," 
he said, in one of his speeches, "rests on the 
honourable character of the statesmen to whose 
hands the helm of government is entrusted— on 
Lord John Russell, the Premier — on Lord Pal- 
merston, the Foreign Minister. Lord John Rus- 
sell — I say it without reserve, at the risk of being 
charged with Anglomania — ^is the most Liberal 
Minister in Europe." 
The retreat from Milan and the humiliating 
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ajmistice of Salasco were Mowed by only a short 
breaihing-tiine. Then in October and November, 
1848, the passionately agitated question of the 
resumption of hostilities came up. The feeble 
Ministry obeyed, without resistance, every hint 
and resolution of the popular Chamber, which, 
in its turn, was carried away by the agitation 
outside the Parliament ; and Count Cavour there- 
fore saw it was the more urgently imperative to 
secure a parliamentary majority in favour of a 
moderate policy. Hence the warmth with which, 
during these two months, he carried on the con- 
flict at the tribune, and not always without suc- 
cess, although the tumult irom. the Left and from 
the strangers' gallery repeatedly attempted to 
drown his voice. On the 20th of October he 
expressed himself in the clearest terms, on the 
unadvisableness of making the renewal of the 
war and the proper moment for the purpose, sub- 
jects of public debate. He wished to have this 
question referred entirely to the conscientious 
judgment of the king and his government. On 
the 22nd and 26th of the same month he raised 
his voice against the revolutionary propositions of 
the party of the Left. On the 22nd of November 
he defended the Turin National Guard, whose 
captain he was, against the accusations of the 
demagogue and dub ringleader, Angelo Brofferio, 
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one of Cavour's warmest adversaries, whether 
within the Chamber or without. At the end of 
November he did battle, in repeated speeches, 
against the principle of a progressive tax, proposed 
by the Advocate Pescatore, and with triumphant 
success in the end. When, in one passage of 
his oration, it was sought to impose sUence on 
him by a tumultous uproar, he obtained for him- 
self freedom of speech by the felicitous impromptu 
— " Hisses and clamour will never prevent me 
from speaking the truth. He who interrupts me 
injures not me, but the Chamber, and I but share 
the insult with all my colleagues.'^ 

The Ultra-Democrats, who were pelebrating 
their triumph at this time, saw in Count Cavour 
their most, irreconcilable and most imdismayed 
enemy ; and, therefore, they made it their busi- 
ness to annihilate his influence by calumnies and 
odious accusations. A great portion of the daily 
press came to their assistance, insomuch that the 
Count's name was made a target for countless 
attacks. In the clubs, Cavour was regarded as 
the reactionary |?ar excellence. Thus it came to 
pass that in the new general election of January, 
1849, the Count was decidedly rejected by his 
former constituency, and a Badical Professor of 
the University was preferred to him. 

Without allowing himself to be moved out of 
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his way by the lesson which the Turin electors 
wished to give him, Count Cavour, in his sphere 
of action as a joumaUst, joined the Opposition 
against the new Democratic ministry of Gioberti. 
Yet he warmly supported Qioberti's national idea. 
The scheme was, after obtaining a sort of half 
consent on the part of the Provisional Govern- 
ments of Rome and Tuscany, to re-establish the 
authority of the Grand Duke and of the Pope by 
the arms of Piedmont, with an undertaking to 
gain over both Pius IX. and the Grand Duke 
Leopold of Tuscany in favour of the definitive 
and guaranteed concession of constitutional 
franchises. Should success attended this plan, 
foreign powers would have been deprived of every 
pretext for armed intervention, and Central 
Italy would have been won for Constitutional- 
ism. But the mediating Piedmontese troops 
had not yet reached the Tuscan frontiers, when 
the war with Austria broke out afresh, to be 
rapidly terminated on the battle-field of Ifovara. 
It was entirely owing to the removal from the 
theatre of war of the admirable corps under 
Lamarmora, which was 16,000 strong, that the 
defeat of Sardinia turned out a total one. In 
general it may be remarked, that Count Cavour 
had shown no disposition to oppose this second 
campaign, since he knew that the king's honour 
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was pledged ; and, moreover, lie saw, in a decision 
by an appeal to arms, the only means by which 
the mischievous iatemal agitation could be put a 
stop to. 

Soon after the defeat of Novara, the Marquis 
d' Azeglio was entrusted by the new king, Victor 
Emmanuel, with tiie fonnation of a mimstry 
which, on account of the violent opposition of 
the Parliament to the terms of the Treaty of 
Peace, proceeded to dissolve the Chambers ; and 
fixed on December 10th, 1849, as the day for 
the new general election. In a proclamation 
dated from Moncalieri, the Marquis d'Azeglio 
gave the country to understand that a second 
rejection of the Treaty of Peace, and of the War 
Indemnity of £3,000,000, would infallibly con- 
jure up new complications with Austria, and 
would probably bring upon the nation a political 
Novara. The country took the hint, and for the 
most part made choice of Ministerial candidates. 
Count Cavour entered the Chamber of Deputies 
as representative of the First Electoral College of 
Turin. His constituents shortly afterwards had 
the satisfaction of seeing him take a position 
alike influential and prominent in the national 
representative assembly. It was mainly owing 
to his endeavours that the Chamber voted the 
Treaty of Novara without entering into* any 
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painful and exciting debates. From this time 
forward no important question wbs discussed in 
which the influence of Count Cavour did not 
turn the scale. He laid the foundation of his 
subsequent popularity principally by his speech 
of the 7th of March, in favour of the Siccardi 
Bill for the abolition of clerical jurisdiction — 
that unjustifiable remnant of feudalism. Count 
Siccardi himself, who had long been one of the 
most respectable magistrates in the country, was 
invited to join the Cabinet as Minister of Justice 
at the instance of Count Cavour. In the heated 
struggle which the Siccardi Bill occasioned, not 
so much on account of the principle itself, which 
was simply an authoritative assertion of equality 
before the law, but rather as to whether the 
question had been opportunely raised. Count 
Cavoiu- separated from a portion of the party of 
the Bight, headed by Counts Balbo and Bevel. 
In consequence of the split he advanced towards 
the Centre, since styled the Bight Centre, but 
which, in point of &ct, soon comprehended the 
great Mmisterial majority, and was led by Count 
Cavour as long as the Ministry of D' Azeglio and 
Siccardi lasted. Whilst, however, he supported 
the Cabinet, he at the same time was at great 
pains to emancipate it from the retrograde in- 
fluences from without, which threatened the deve- 
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lopment of Piedmont's young constitutional life, 
and might easily, with the help of a majority 
without any fixed purpose, have proved a serious 
danger to the Government and the nation. In 
a masterly manner did Count Cavour defend 
himself against the accusation^ brought against 
him by the party of the Right for having changed 
his colours. " The Duke of Wellington," said 
he, IB an improvised speech, « whose energy and 
decision of character nobody will deny, parted 
company with his political Mends in 1829, that 
he might cany the emancipation of the Catholics, 
which was resisted by the whole Anglican Church 
as inopportune, and by means of this reform he 
avoided in 1830 a reHgious war in Ireland. 
Lord Grey in 1832 broke with a great number 
of his adherents, and had sufficient address to 
persuade both ihe Crown and the aristocracy 
to concede Parliamentary Reform, which waa 
deemed by many not only inopportune, but even 
revolutionary. But by means of this reform 
Lord Grey saved England from all sorts of poH- 
tioal agitation in subsequent years. A still more 
modem and more splendid example, lastly, is 
that famished us by Sir Robert Peel in 1846. 
He succeeded in bringing about a great econo- 
mical reform, in spite of the resistance of the 
entire landed aristocracy. That he might com- 
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plete this reform, Sir Robert Peel had the 
courage to estrange himself from his former 
political friends, and to lay himself open to an 
accusation, which may well wound to the quick 
a high-minded statesman — ^viz., the charge of 
apostasy and betrayal of his party. Yet Sir 
Robert Peel was richly compensated by the con- 
sciousness that the Repeal of the Com Laws had 
saved England from the Socialist movement 
which was then beginning to spread all over 
Europe, and which was hoping to find the most 
inflammable materials for its purpose on the soil 
of England." 

On the 2nd of July, 1850, Count Cavour de- 
livered the speech which led to his joining the 
Ministry. The occasion was afforded him by the 
Loan Bill of the Fmance Minister Nigra, con- 
cerning the issue of State securities for £240,000. 
In a speech which lasted several hours, and which 
was received by the Chamber and the country 
with great applause, he expounded his political 
system, into which especially he cleverly intro- 
duced a complete programme of his financial and 
economic principles. It was only by special cir- 
cumstances that SigQor Nigra was restrained 
from resigning the portfolio of Finance in favour 
of his rival without more ado. Meanwhile an 
event painful to Count Cavour — ^viz., the death 
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of his friend, Count Pietro di Santa Rosa, Minister 
of Agriculture and Commerce — ^became the occa- 
sion of his entering the Cabinet as successor of 
the deceased, without waiting for the withdrawal 
of the Finance Minister. Two months after- 
wards, the administration of Naval Affairs was 
added to his ministerial responsibiHties ; and in 
April, 1851, the portfolio of Finance also, which 
he had especially desired, passed into his hands. 

Count Cavour had hardly become firmly estab- 
lished in the Cabinet, when the activity of the 
Government received a fresh impulse in every 
department. Although the branches of admi- 
nistration which fell to his share at the outset 
exerted, strictly speaking, but a limited influence, 
he, nevertheless, att once turned his attention to 
the most important home and foreign concerns, 
and stirred up his colleagues to set on foot a 
series of reforms, which required carrying out 
forthwith, if it were wished to remove the glaring 
contradictions which existed between the admi- 
nistrative and legislative systems, and the spirit 
and even the letter of the Constitution. Whilst 
he himself abolished abuses in his own depart- 
ments, and in particular simplified the compli- 
cated course of business, the Ministry of Justice 
introduced, in the session of 1850-51, a series of 
important measures of Legal Eeform. This session. 
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however, was mainly of importance on account 
of the conclusion of treaties of commerce with 
England, Belgium, the ZoUverein, and France. 
Count Cavour had a twofold aim in concluding 
these conventions. Since he saw the dange)* 
of the isolation in which Sardinia stood in refe- 
rence to foreign countries, and which by reason 
of her somewhat unMendly relations with her 
neighbour, Austria, was especially a source of 
disquietude, he was anxious to interest foreign 
states in Piedmont by means of new commercial 
bonds> out of which at some future period 
political alliances might arise. But besides this 
consideration. Piedmont was to be guided into 
the path of Free Trade ; and he meant that the 
gradual reform of the tariflf should be facilitated 
by means of these treaties of commerce— of 
course, with an adequate provision for reciprocity 
in the relaxation of commercial restrictions. 
Although a considerable section of the Parlia- 
ment did homage to the principles of Free Trade, 
yet Cavour had to maintain a long conflict with 
the Protectionist party, which not only brought 
the most exaggerated charges against the minis- 
ter, but also excited such an agitation through- 
out the whole country, as seemed to render his 
overthrow almost inevitable. In the Chamber 
of Deputies he found, especially in Count Revel, 
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his former friend and adherent, the most dan- 
gerous opponent of his system. This distin- 
guished and well-informed statesman, whose 
opposition, it shoidd be observed, was never 
dictated by personal motives, made himself the 
special leader of the Protectionist party. Mean- 
while, Count Cavour's victory, in the end, was a 
complete one. The Parliament confirmed by its 
votes, one after another, at short intervals, and 
by large majorities, the above-mentioned treaties 
of navigation and commerce, and accorded to the 
Minister of Finance and Commerce himself full 
powers to carry to greater lengths than ever the 
reduction of the tariff. Foreigners even took an 
unwonted interest in this parHamentary conflict, 
and almost all the more important foreign news- 
papers filled their columns with the speeches of 
thePiedmontese minister and of his most talented 
antagonists. At the end of the session. Count 
Cavour handed in a complete report on the im- 
proved financial position of the state, which 
inspired foreign capitalists with sufficient confi- 
dence to induce them to conclude with Sardinia 
a contract for a loan of £3,000,000. 

Although the Marquis Massimo d' Azeglio was 
President of the Cabinet, yet after the Spring of 
1851, the press and public opinion began to name 
the Ministry after Count Cavour, who, by his 
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talent, decision, and restless energy and axitiviiy, 
compelled the recognition and admiration of even 
his most determined opponents. Whether Cavonr 
thus early aimed at the first place in the council 
of ministers, in order that he might be enabled 
to direct entirely its home and foreign poHcy ac- 
cording to his own plans, must be left undecided. 
But it is a fact that no outward sign of any cool- 
ness in the relations between him and the Premier 
d'Azeglio was manifested. It may, therefore, be 
set down solely to the score of the Finance 
Minister's superior pohtical insight and more 
decided character, that he was described in 
political circles as Signer d'Azeglio's rival. 

The year 1851 closed with unfavourable pro- 
spects for the constitutional life of Piedmont. It 
is true that the revolutionary movement had long 
since given place to a more orderly state of things, 
and the authority of the government was more 
firmly established than ever. But events abroad 
gave rise to much anxiety. By the coup d^etat 
of the 2nd of December, an absolute government 
was set up upon the ruins of the French Re- 
public ; and its views, as might reasonably be 
conjectured, would not be very favourable towards 
the neighbouring constitutional state of Sardinia. 
The Piedmontese government saw that there was 
need of extreme care to prevent their young free- 
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dom^s being drawn within the vortex of the re- 
action going on abroad, which, in consequence of 
the coup (Tetatj set in upon Europe more power- 
fully than ever. Signer d* Azeglio expressed his 
apprehensions in the Chamber of Deputies, by 
saying : " Hitherto Sardinia has caused herself 
to be talked of a good deal ; we must now take 
pains to cause ourselves to be forgotten." The part 
which the Cabinet had to play, was to manifest 
towards the two powerful neighbouring states, both 
animated by the same political principles, a cer- 
tain wise spirit of conciliation, without teenching 
on the principle of liberty at home ; or, if the 
worst came to the worst, to throw overboard at 
the right time so much only as was necessary in 
order to keep the vessel of the State above water. 
Count Cavour deemed it the fitting moment to 
remind Austria of the treaty of commerce and 
navigation stipulated for in the peace of Novara, 
and negotiations were forthwith commenced be- 
tween the courts of Yienna and Turin as to its 
bases. A second treaty, for which Austria was 
particularly anxious, secured the mutual extradi- 
tion of smugglers along the Ticino frontiers. 
Both treaties were warmly opposed by the press, 
and even in the Chamber of Deputies, since they 
were regarded as being the first step ''towards a 
dangerous approximation to Austria ;'' or, as an 
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orator of the Left expressed himself, " the first 
genufluxion to the policy of Austria." It was 
not without the greatest difficulty that the 
Finance Minister obtained the assent of the 
Chamber. In consequence of the violence with 
which the Radical press attacked the author of 
the French coup d^etat, a modification of the 
press laws in a restrictive sense seemed to the 
minister indispensably necessary, in order to the 
preservation of friendly relations with their 
French neighbours. The Minister of Justice 
introduced a Bill, according to which offences 
against foreign sovereigns and their governments 
were withdrawn from the decision of juries, and 
were to be assigned to the jurisdiction of the 
ordinary tribunals, at the demand of the respec* 
Hve representatives of the aggrieved sovereigns. 
These provisions resembled the maxims of the 
English legislation, which regards the law of 
nations as an integral portion of the positive 
jurisprudence of each particular nation. This 
BiU called forth greater excitement, and disturbed 
men's minds, more than the treaties with Austria. 
The Cabinet was charged with yielding to foreign 
pressure, and with sacrifidng the honour of the 
country. In vain did the Premier allege that he 
and his colleagues were acting spontaneously, 
and that neither on the part of France nor of 
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Austria, had the slightest attempt been made to 
influence the internal afilairs of Sardinia in a 
magisterial way. Wise moderation and prudence 
were the only motives, he said, influencing the 
Government to draw the line between licentious- 
ness and true freedom. " Let us suppose, gentle- 
men," exclaimed the President of the Cabinet, 
" that we were compelled to pass by a sleeping 
lion, and that one of our number, in spite of the 
warnings of our leader to tread softly and silently, 
were determined to go on shouting and raising his 
voice so as to make himself heard, should we not 
all agree to clap our hands on his mouth, and to 
tell him, * If you are determined to be eaten, we 
at any rate have no desire to be eaten'? But if, 
in spite of our taking the greatest care to avoid 
any noise, the lion should wake up and want to 
spring upon us, then, gentlemen, we should all 
faiow how to defend ourselves, at least, if we 
deserve the name of men." Although most of 
the members of the Government took part in the 
debate, which lasted from five to six days, yet the 
conflict was mainly carried on by the Minister 
of Finance, who on this occasion had to do battle 
with two hostile camps at once. Whilst the 
extreme Left resisted every restraint put upon 
liberty, on the Right side of the house a perfect 
storm of reactionary desires and demands broke 
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loose. Men insisted on not only a complete 
gagging of the press, but also on a restricted 
sufeage, the abolition of the National Guard, 
the reduction of the army, and a cutting and 
clipping of the representative system, after the 
newest Napoleonist fashion. Signer Menabrea, 
one of the leaders of the Right, allowed himself 
to be carried away so far as to say, that the 
proper hour had now struck, when the Govern- 
ment would be compelled to take a resolute 
" leap across the grave ;'' i.e, to put an end to 
the Constitution and to constitutional institutions. 
In the face of such violent and reckless outbursts 
of Absolutist sentiment. Liberal opinion was 
startled at first, and seemed to doubt the solidity 
of the new State system. In the Cabinet itself 
disunion showed itself. One section of it seemed 
disposed to make further concessions, but the 
other and more resolute section, represented by 
the Finance Minister, now descried dangers not 
as before in the democratic, but in the vehe- 
mently fermenting retrograde spirit. 

This crisis occurred so suddenly, that Count 
Cavour had barely time, on the very eve of the 
vote on the modifications in the press-laws, to 
offer some explanations and suggestions. "I 
cannot at aU," said he, " subscribe to the views 
of some speakers on the Eight, according to whom 
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our press-laws ought to undergo a radical change. 
Under ordinary circumstances, and in normal 
times, the excesses of the press, so far as they 
relate to internal politics, can occasion no serious 
difficulties, or lead to such results that energetic 
and extraordinary measures should become re- 
quisite. The excesses of the press are met by an 
antidote, so to say, in daily experience, in the 
good sense of the nation, which can never for 
any length of time be deceived by false and un- 
righteous dicta. We have passed through times 
of difficulty, in which men's passions were vio- 
lently excited, and in which the press judged with 
reckless severity, and indeed often enough with 
studied injustice, the men who have exercised 
governmental authority during the last few years. 
Now, I do not believe that the accusations, the 
insults, and the calumnies of the press have 
changed the estimation in which those men are 
held by the public. Some of them, whom those 
newspapers made especially the butts of their 
attacks, are at the present moment, if not more 
popular, certainly not more unpopular, at any 
rate, than they were in the years 1848 and 1849. 
The same may be said in reference to the acts of 
the Government. When the press violently at- 
tacks the Government, misrepresents its designs, 
and ascribes to it the most perverse intentions, 
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whilst facts constantly repel its accusations, it 
loses all its influence, and opposes to the Govern- 
ment a harmless and blunted weapon. ... I 
am firmly persuaded, that extreme parties gene- 
rally represent but a small minority in all States ; 
and that these eccentric sections are never to be 
dreaded, save when they are put in a position to 
make themselves the organs of the wishes and 
wants of the majority, and, whilst hiding their 
secret intentions, to appear before the public as 
the warm champions of reforms which are desired 
by the great majority in the country. It is only 
by according to these extreme tendencies a large 
degree of liberty, that you can guard the nation 
against allowing itself to be their dupe. When 
permitted to follow their own bent, they will give 
up playing the part of moderate and unselfish 
advocates of the majority. When they have 
once thrown off the mask, and given the country 
the opportunity of becoming acquainted with 
their real character, they are repelled by all true 

patriots, and become harmless The 

Cabiaet is determined to subject the press-laws 
to no further modifications ; indeed, its members 
unite with me in declaring, that they will resist 
every proposal for increased repression, whether 
it shall proceed from the benches of the Deputies, 
or, under a change of circumstances, from the 
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ministerial desk, and that they will do so with 

the utmost decision As regards the 

modification in the press-laws now under con- 
sideration, I will not assert that insults directed 
against foreign princes may possibly at once 
threaten us with a war, or with an interruption 
of diplomatic relations ; but I shall not be charged 
with exaggeration if I say, that the head of a 
foreign State, who sees himself persecuted by an 
alien press with incessant revilings, cannot be 
expected to be very kindly disposed towards a 
country in which such revilings can be dissemi- 
nated with impunity. In the present circum- 
stances of Europe, we not only maintain diplo- 
matic relations with our neighbours, but we also 
daily enter into transactions with them respecting 
innumerable private interests. A large number 
of our fellow-citizens are settled in the neigh- 
bouring States, and are constantly invoking our 
mediation and support at the foreign courts in 
aflfairs of all sorts. Now, should our press be 
allowed to fill these governments with bitterness 
and hostility towards us, our mediation in cases 
which may occur from time to time will be de- 
prived of all efficacy. It will be conceded that 
our ambassadors will find some difficulty in car- 
rying out their instructions, if on entering the 
cabinet of a minister, in which business that 
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concerns us is to be considered and settled, they 
catch sight of the Maga and the Mschietto * on 
the Foreign Minister's writing-desk. It may be 
thought that I am exaggerating ; but I am sorry 
to be able to assure the Chamber that this has 
happened to our ambassadors more than once." 

The complete apostasy of the party of the 
Right, whose retrograde plans were now quite 
unmasked, led Count Cavour, shortly before the 
dose of the debate, to make still more important 
declarations in reference to home poHtics — de- 
clarations, it should be observed, as to which he 
had not consulted his colleagues, and which were 
assented to by only a portion of the ministers. 
Anxious about the ministerial majority, which 
the oscillations of the Left Centre often threat- 
ened to endanger, he accepted the support which 
that section of the Centre had held out a prospect 
of affording to the Ministry for the next se3sion, 
in face of the difficulties of the situation. " I 
can highly appreciate your offer," said Count 
Cavour, turning to the talented leader of the Left 
Centre, the advocate TJrbanoRatazzi, "since from 
the realization of your idea we may promise our- 
selves that we shall see the way paved for a closer 

* Two disgraceful Eadicai prints, whose columns were 
filled with these calumnious sarcasms. 
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union of the leading Liberal sections amongst 
themselves and with the Ministry, supposing the 
esteemed speaker on the Left should employ in 
defending us only a portion of the great abilities 
with which he has heretofore opposed us." 

"With these words, which made a profound im- 
pression both on the Chamber and the country. 
Count Cavour laid the foundation for a fusion of 
the Liberal and Conservative parties, and put an 
end to a schism in the face of which no ministry, 
with any definite principles, could have long held 
its ground. In England a like amalgamation did 
not begin till after protracted struggles ; under 
the French representative system it was often 
aimed at, but never honestly realized. " If the 
representative system in France lies prostrate,'* 
rightly says L. de Came, in his Etudes sur le 
Gotwemement Representatify "it is because we 
cherish within the bosom of the nation factions 
rather than parties, and because the Opposition 
laboured less incessantly to get into its own hands 
the authority of the State, than to overthrow it 
altogether." Only Belgium had forestalled Pied- 
mont in presenting the example of a compact 
union of the great parliamentary camp, a imion 
inspired by patriotic aims. The fact that d' Azeglio 
and his colleague Galvagno, Minister of the 
Interior, disapproved of Count Cavour's thus 
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suddenly holding out the hand of Mendship to 
the Left Centre, could not prevent this new com- 
bination from settling down into one alike honest 
and lasting. It seems that the Premier was less 
solicitous about its influencing the policy of the 
Government in a Eadical sense, than about the 
impression this bold act might produce upon the 
Absolutist courts in the neighbourhood. His 
fears, however, were but slightly shared by the 
moderate Liberals, as soon as it was perceived 
that the French Imperial mantle by no means 
concealed within its folds such hostile dispositions 
towards free Piedmont as had been conjectured 
at the outset. In a short time the step taken by 
Count Cavour was generally approved of. For 
it began to be seen that by means of this amal- 
gamation of the Right and Left Centre in one 
steady majority, that section of the Left became 
firmly bound to the Ministry, and was thus pre- 
vented from degenerating into a turbulent, reck- 
less element of opposition.* 

* When, three years afterwards. Count Revel repeated 
his attacks on the manner in which the Liberal majority 
had been formed, as having, in his view, caused Europe to 
view with distrust the policy of Sardinia, Ck)unt Cavour 
replied in these terms : — " I declare emphatically, before 
the whole country, that there is no act of my political life, 
which has now lasted many years, which I recall with greater 
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The death of the President of the Chamber, 
Signor Piiielli, at the end of the month of April, 

satisfaction than th^t so severely censured by Signor Revel. 
I may be deceiving myself; but I cherish the settled con- 
Tiction that this act has had for its result the safe and sure 
progress of our Grovemment in that path of well-ordered 
freedom on which we entered when our brave king, Victor 
Emmanuel, ascended the throne. Without entering into 
the details of that transaction, I will make the Chevalier 
acquainted with the real motives which impelled me at that 
period to bring about a change in the position of parties. 
As long as the Eepublican government in France remained 
standing, as long as the fate of that nation seemed dubious, 
and the spectre of the Eevolution had to be encountered, 
I could safely take for granted that the reaction at home 
would not attempt to disturb our constitutional liberty. 
But when, after the 2nd of December, the cause of order 
seemed no longer in danger in Prance, when the Red ghost 
had vanished, I then thought it my duty to open my eyes to 
the fact, that from that day the life of our Constitution was 
in worse peril from the reactionary party, than it had pre- 
viously been in from the revolutionary faction. For this 
reason I deemed the erection of a great Liberal party not 
oiily quite proper, but even necessary, indispensable ; and 
for this purpose I appealed to the patriotic feelings of all 
those who are agreed as to the great principles of liberty 
and progress, and only differ from one another in regard to 
subordinate questions. And I think that by so acting — 
my opponents compel me to speak out — I deserved well of 
my country; for I succeeded in planting our constitu- 
tional standard too high for the reaction ever to hope to 
be able to surmount it." 
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1862, afforded Count Cavour an opportunity of 
sealing the new alliance (sarcastically styled by 
the Extreme Eight the " Connubio," or " Wed- 
ding,") by an important outward act, whence 
pubKc opinion might infer the stability of the 
parlimentary position of his party. In the sitting 
of the 11th of May, the Chamber was invited 
to elect a new President. Count Cavour pro- 
posed TJrbano Batazzi as Pinelli's successor, and 
exerted his influence with his friends on behalf 
of this nomination aU the more zealously, inas- 
much as the adversaries of the " Connubio," 
especially the Extreme Right, who wished to 
revenge themselves for the rejection of their 
** feeble succour,'' were hoping for a decisive de- 
feat of Cavour's combination. The result of the 
vote was awaited with breathless interest. At 
length, on the third scrutiny, the Left Centre 
came off victorious in the person of Ratazzi, by 
seventy-four votes to fifty-two. The latter num- 
ber was divided between the candidates of the 
Extreme Right and the Extreme Left. Count 
Cavour had now a majority at his command 
which might be expected to form a more secure 
breakwater than its predecessor against the 
swelling tide of the reactionary tendency. 
Meanwhile, however, soon after these events in 
Parliament, misunderstandings broke out in the 
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Cabinet itself, wliicli induced tlie whole of its 
members to tender their resignation. The king 
commissioned the Marquis d'Azeglio to form a 
new Cabinet, in which the marquis himself, with 
three others of the former ministers, viz., Pemati, 
Paleocapa, and Lamarmora, received back their 
portfolios. The two last might be considered 
decided adherents of Count Cavour, and were 
transferred to the new Cabinet as men who could 
not be dispensed with in their several depart- 
ments, which were Public Works and War. 
Count Cavour, Galvagno, and Dr. Farini were 
excluded. This modified Cabinet, which had 
only a short existence of five months, passed 
away without aflfecting, in the least, the new cast 
of parties in the Chamber of Deputies, so that 
the opponents of Count Cavour could not pro- 
perly speak of any overthrow which he had 
sustained. But, for all that, his secession had 
occasioned great excitement both in Piedmont 
and abroad; and, but for the fact that the 
Liberal party was sufficiently strong to ensure 
the Count's speedy triumph, would have caused 
a still more profound emotion. 

During the prorogation of the Parliament, from 
July to November, 1852, Coimt Cavour travelled 
to France and England, in both which countries 
the Piedmontese statesman was honoured with 

E 
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such important tributes of respect as could not 
but fill his fellow-citizens with a feeling of honest 
pride. At Paris, as well as at London, the 
"fallen" Minister met with such a distinguished 
reception, as proved that he was recognized as 
Sardinia's "coming man." At Paris, he presented 
Signer TJrbano Katazzi, who had come thither 
for the purpose of meeting with his friend, to 
Louis Napoleon, and sought to enlist the French 
ruler's good opinion in favour of the Sardinian 
parKamentary majority, as formed on an enlarged 
basis by himself, by representing to him, in cou- 
rageous*words, Piedmont's internal position, and 
the peril of its being spKt up into fractional par- 
ties. Although Louis Napoleon preserved his 
usual impassibleness in listening to the ideas 
skilfully thrown out by the Count, yet the sequel 
has shown that these ideas did not remain with- 
out iofluence on his estimate of the Constitutional 
regime in Piedmont. Moreover, Count Cavour 
had already won for himself, beforehand, the 
personal sympathies of the Emperor by his ener- 
getic support of the modifications in the press- 
laws, which, as everybody is aware, were mainly 
occasioned by the attacks on Napoleon. 

This meeting in Paris, between the ex-Finance 
Minister and the First President of the Chamber 
of Deputies, was too remarkable an event to 
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escape being made the subject of the most various 
conjectures on the part of the pubKc. People 
were still talking of this incident, when they were 
taken by surprise by a Cabinet crisis at Turin, the 
perplexities arising from which filled the whole 
country for several weeks together with gloomy 
misgivings. Signer d'Azeglio, soon after Count 
Cavour's retirement, had laid before the Chamber 
the Bill on Civil Marriage, which had been 
abeady promised on the occasion of the discussion 
of the Siccardi laws. His object plainly was to 
win over the Liberal party to the side of the 
Cabinet, and to make the loss of the Finance 
Minister less sensibly felt by public opinion. If, 
in the latter respect, the Premier's plan might 
possibly have succeeded, at all events, the opposition 
of the Court of Rome, and of the clergy of the 
country, does not seem to have been taken suf- 
fi.ciently into account. Whilst the clergy from 
their pulpits described civil marriage as nothing 
but concubinage, and raised the cry of desecration 
of the sacrament of matrimony, the Boman Court 
vented its wrath in the most violent threats, and 
employed all the means of influence at its com- 
mand to strangle the hated Bill in the birth. 
Judging from the experience acquired by the 
Turin Cabinet on this occasion, it admits of no 
doubt that the Court of Eome, although it tole» 
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rates civil marriage in such Catholic states as 
France and Belgium, will never permit the in- 
troduction of this institution into any Italian 
state without pushing the conflict to extremities, 
and that without shrinking from having recourse 
to a civil war of religion. Alarmed by the 
threatening attitude of Eome, and disturbed in 
his own conscience, Signer Sambuco, the Sar- 
dinian Ambassador at the Papal Court, hastened 
back to Turin to conjure the king not only to 
refase his assent to the law of civil marriage, 
already voted on the 5th of July by the Chamber 
of Deputies, but also to appease the wrath of the 
Church by other concessions. In vain did Victor 
Emmanuel address an autograph letter to the 
Pope, in which he held out the prospect of a con- 
ciliatory solution. Pius IX. answered in an auto- 
graph brief, the publication of which, in Cardinal 
AntoneUi's organs, profoundly scandalized the 
pubKc opinion of Piedmont. The Pope, it is 
therein said, requires, in ecclesiastical matters, 
not mere concessions, but the absolute subjection 
of the king and his government to the autho- 
rity of Rome. When the last attempts of the 
Ministry to mollify the Papal Court failed, it 
handed in, on the 26th of October, 1852, its 
resignation; and the king now consulted with 
the most influential parliamentary leaders, as to 
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a new Govemment programme, into wHcli lie 
wished to see introduced a more compKant policy 
in reference to the Court of Rome. The Arch- 
bishop of Genoa, Monsignore Charvaz, a man of 
some moderation, and formerly the king's re- 
ligious instructor, undertook the difficult part of 
a mediator, and urged the king to entrust Count 
Cesare Balbo with the formation of a Cabinet 
But the endeavours of Balbo, who, moreover, 
felt no confidence in the mission committed to 
him, were fruitless, and the king's consultations 
with the Marquis Alfieri. di Sostegno had no 
more fortunate issue. On the proposition of the 
latter, as well as of D'Azeglio, who saw that a 
Ministry of mediation wa^ impossible, the king 
now summoned Coimt Cavour to his aid, without 
giving up the hope of bringing about an under- 
standing between the Count and Monsignore 
CharvaZi Count Cavour demanded, at the very 
outset, unambiguous explanations from the Hps 
of the Archbishop of Genoa on the views of the 
Court of Rome, and, therefore, put to him three 
questions, viz.: — 1. Whether the Holy See, sup- 
posing — although there was but a faint prospect 
of it — ^a Cabinet presided over by himself. Count 
Cavour, should readily grant the required con- 
cessions, would, on its part, promise certain ad- 
vantages to the king of Sardinia ? 2. Whether 
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it would be a sufficient guarantee for the resto-^ 
ration of friendly relations between Turin and 
£.ome^ that some upright Constitutionalist, who 
had heretofore held aloof from the actual guid* 
ance of the State, and had been entangled in no 
quarrel with the opinions of the Clergy, e.g., the 
Marquis Alfieri, should be placed at the head of 
the Cabinet? Lastly. What person would in- 
spire the Roman Court with most confidence in 
reference to the conduct of State affairs in 
Piedmont? MonsignoreCharvaz, who meanwhile 
had received frdl authority from Eome to conduct 
the negotiations, answered the two first points in 
the negative ; and, in regard to the third ques- 
tion, named Count Balbo. In the face of these 
explanations. Count Cavour felt obliged to de- 
cline the king's proposals, and a series of new 
combinations now followed, in which the different 
parties sought to deprive their adversaries of the 
victory. 

Meanwhile, the prolongation of the Minis- 
terial crisis awakened the most serious anxieties 
on every side, which were particularly intensified, 
day by day, in consequence of the secrecy in which 
the king veiled the negotiations. Public opinion 
pronounced, with more and more decision, against 
the formation of a Clerical Ministry, in favour of 
which it was thought the views of the king had 
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been gained over. Torturing doubts as to the 
stancbness of the sovereign, who had heretofore 
been proud to style himself " Supreme Guardian 
of the Constitution ;'* hatred of the Clerical party, 
as the authors of the crisis ; painful uncertainty 
and misgiving as to the final issue of the matter — 
all these things contribute^ to make the bright 
October days of 1852 anything but cheerful as 
regards the political situation. Meanwhile, public 
excitement was raised to the highest pitch by the 
intelligence from Paris, which feU on Turin like 
a flash of Hghtning, that Yincenzo Gioberti had 
closed his eyes in that city. Gioberti, the most 
energetic pioneer of Piedmont's emancipation 
from the Clerical yoke, the favourite Italian phi- 
losopher of modem days, the honoured patriot 
who a short time before his sudden death — ^he 
was overtaken at his writing-desk by a fatal 
attack of apoplexy — had bequeathed to the na- 
tion, in his work, " Del Rinnovamento d'ltalia," 
a priceless legacy ! This event set men's minds 
in a ferment, which had a powerful influence on 
the course of the crisis, and suddenly silenced the 
premature jubilations of the Clergy. The king, 
in presence of the general manifestations of the 
country's feelings, could no longer hesitate in the 
choice of his advisers. He resolved to summon 
Count Cavour a second time to his aid, and 
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commissioiied him (this time without imposing 
conditions on him) to form a Cabinet. In the 
course of a few days, on the 4th of November, 
1852, the new administration was constituted. 
Count Cavour took, together with the Premier- 
ship, Finance, Commerce, and Agriculture; La- 
marmora. War ; Paleocapa, Public Works ; Count 
San-Martino, the Interior; Buoncompagni, Jus- 
tice ; Cibrario, Education ; and General Dabor- 
mida. Foreign Affairs. All of them were men 
who enjoyed the confidence and unambiguous 
sympathies of pubHc opinion, and whose names 
rendered a Ministerial programme quite needless. 
Modifications, indeed, of many kinds were after- 
wards made in this Cabinet. They were, in part, 
caused by personal reasons, and were partly 
designed to sustain the Premier's policy. On 
the 27th of October, 1863, Count Cavour, in 
order to consohdate the fusion of the Right 
and Left Centres, entrusted the President of the 
Chamber, Urbane Ratazzi, with the Department 
of Justice, in Buoncompagni's place. On the 10th 
of January, 1855, Count Cavour himself took 
the Foreign Department, instead of Dabormida, 
and at the same time retained for awhile the 
portfolio of Finance. By this act he wished to 
make known that he took upon himself the entire 
responsibility of Sardinia's joining the Anglo- 
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French alliance. In April, 1855, in consequence 
of the opposition offered by the bishops to the 
law for the dissolution of convents, the entire 
Ministry tendered its resignation, since it was 
resolved not to enter into fresh negotiations with 
the Papal See. This occurred at the veyy time 
when the Sardinian Expedition Corps was pre- 
paring to set sail for the Griniea. Placed thus 
in difficulty, the king charged General Durando 
with the formation of a new Cabinet ; but the 
steps which he took led to nothing, so that on 
the 31st of May, 1855, Count Cavour was again 
definitively entrusted with the helm of the State. 
On this occasion, a total transformation of the 
.Cabinet took place. The Count took, together 
with the Premiership, the Finances; Cibrario, 
Foreign Affairs ; Batazzi, the Interior ; Durando, 
War and the Navy ; Deforesta, Justice ; Lanza, 
Education; the engineer Paleocapa, PublicWorks- 
This combination, moreover, underwent important 
changes in subsequent years. After a abort time, 
Cibrario, who was but little fitted for his post, re- 
tired, and the Premier took, in addition to the port- 
folio of Finance, that of Foreign Affairs as well. 
Next, in June, 1856,GeneralDurando was replaced 
by General Lamarmora in the administration of 
the War Department, and at the end of 1857 
Bartolomeo Bona received the portfolio of Public 
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Works in place of Paleocapa, who resigned on 
aoconnt of a disease of the eyes. On the 16th 
of January, 1858>, Batazzi relinquished the 
Ministry of the Interior, in consequence of violent 
party attacks, which he had brought upon him- 
self by numerous hasty and self-contradictory acts 
and speeches. His retirement did not involve any 
breach with his colleagues, nor with the general 
poUcy of the Cabinet. Meanwhile, it led to a 
fresh partition of the portfolios. Count Cavour, 
who had hitherto taken the joint superintendence 
of Finance and Foreign Affairs, now took the 
Interior in Ratazzi's place, and gave Finance to 
Lanza, the Minister of Education, who, in October, 
1858, definitively resigned the latter portfolio to 
the Senator Cadoma. Accordingly, the Premier 
now had in his hands both the two most im- 
portant branches of administration, viz., Home 
and Foreign Affairs. 

Count Cavour had exerted so commanding an 
influence on the preceding administration, that, 
even after his retirement from it in the month 
of May, 1852, its policy was still, in the main, 
conducted in his spirit. But now that he was 
surrounded by colleagues of his own selection, 
and saw himself honoured with the entire confi- 
dence of his king and of the country, the autho- 
rity of the State began to culminate in his person 
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to such a degree as, in Constitutional States, can 
only happen under extraordinary circumstances 
and in extraordinary times. It is true that even 
in this position he had constantly hard battles to 
fight. But he was, at any rate, prepared now 
for all the difficulties wHch his reforming system 
would necessarily be called to encounter, and 
could so much the more easily conquer them. 
The Premier repeatedly found himself compelled, 
in the course of his administration, to put the 
Cabinet question in the foreground in critical 
moments. He has been accused of making ex- 
aggerated use of this threat. But in resorting to 
it, he has been probably less concerned to inti- 
midate hesitating adherents, tiian to isolate the 
powers of the Opposition, and to exhibit them 
to the country in aJl their weakness. Owing to 
the numerous victories which Coimt Cavour won 
in ParUament, the Opposition itself assumed a 
less fanatical character, and left off looking for 
the immediate overthrow of the Ministry as the 
result of its violent attacks. Count Revel him- 
self, the leader of the Eight, declared, with a 
degree of candour creditable to him, on one 
occasion when the Cabiuet talked of resigning, 
that, looking at the present predominant temper 
of the country, his party could not hope to form 
a Ministry with any prospect of permanence, and 
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of obtaining the support of a majority. The 
Premier naturally enough made good use of this 
"provisional abdication '* of his opponents, to 
carry out his system with a strong hand. 

Count Cavour, on rising to the chief place in 
the Cabinet, directed his attention at once, and 
in the first instance, to the improvement of the 
country's financial position. Since the deficits 
were too serious to be met by mere retrenchment, 
and since new loans only burden the Treasury 
worse than before, and are necessarily injurious 
to the credit of the State, no resource was left 
save the attempt to restore the financial equili- 
brium by the imposition of new taxes. Count 
Cavour, therefore, laid before the Parliament a 
series of fiscal laws, which certainly made heavy 
demands on the resources of the country, but yet, 
after all, afforded the only true solution of the 
difficulty. He reckoned, in taking this step, on 
the patriotism of the Parliament and the nation ; 
and he did not find himself deceived in doing so. 
He calculated that the equiUbrium between in- 
come and expenditure would in this way be 
restored in the financial year 1855. But pubHo 
calamities, such as the vine disease, bad harvests, 
and the cholera, together with his aspiring 
foreign policy and the great enterprises at home, 
which were deemed more or less urgently neces- 
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sary, with a view to the development of the 
country, caused the prospect of the attempted 
financial equipoise to recede farther and farther 
from the Minister's view. On the contrary. 
Count Cavour found himself compelled, in order 
to the carrying out and upholding of his policy, 
to have recourse from 1856 to repeated loans, 
which laid fresh burdens on the Treasury. 

Nothing save the great economic reforms 
which the Minister had carried for the most part 
during the earlier years of his administration, 
rendered it possible for so small a State as Pied- 
mont to bear such heavy sacrifices. It is true 
that Postal reductions, and other measures con- 
ceived in the spirit of Free Trade, caused at first 
fluctuations in the income; but in the next 
following years the Minister already found his 
expectetions mzrpa^. Amongst ite most im- 
portant changes introduced into the Tariff in the 
year 1853, were the total aboUtion of the com 
duties, which had been wont to yield to the State 
Treasury an annual income of £160,000, and the 
reduction of the duties on colonial produce by 60 
per cent. For in his reform of the Tariff, Count 
Cavour was guided in general by the sound prin- 
ciple, according to which a good fiscal system 
aims not so much at the augmentation of the in- 
come of the State, aa at the encouragement and 
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growth of the national industry, by committing 
it to a wholesome competition with the industry 
of foreigi^ers. In many branches of the national 
industry, this fiscal policy was already crowned 
with great success in immediately succeeding 
years. For instance, the cultivation and manu- 
facture of silk in Piedmont has doubled itself 
since the passing of the new Customs laws of 
1850 and 1853, although this business is known 
to require a large capital. The cotton manufac- 
^e has nearly quadrupled itself, and the clothing 
trade has made very considerable progress. In 
consequence of the large reduction in the duty on 
iron, the manufacture of machines has received 
an impulse hitherto quite unprecedented. Not- 
withstanding the lowering and, in part (as in the 
case of drugs), the total aboHtion of duties, the 
Customs showed as early as 1856 an increase of 
nearly £160,000, and in following years it was 
more. The affording facilities of transit oy 
means of roads and railways was a matter of 
constant anxiety to Count Cavour, who was 
zealously seconded in this by his colleague 
Paleocapa, renowned as an engineer. Under 
Paleocapa was originated that admirably adjusted 
system of railroads, the complete execution of 
which promises to bring Sardinia's transit rela- 
tions into a most flourishing conditioiL Duiiog 
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the joint administration of these two men, the 
State constructed 403 kilometres of iron roads, at 
an outlay of £5,600,000. Moreover, 346 kilo- 
metres in addition were laid down by private 
Companies, which the Finance Minister sought 
to encourage by guaranteeing dividends, traffic, 
and other advantages. How iimnensely the in- 
ternal and through traffic were developed by the 
railways, may be inferred from the fact, that 
already in the year 1857 they yielded a gross 
income of more than £520,000, which in 1858 
rose to £580,000 ; whilst the network of tele- 
graphs, although introduced considerably later 
than the Belgian, which it rivals in extent, al- 
ready produces a larger income than the Belgian 
telegraphs. Other public works in great number^ 
as bridges, breakwaters, harbour improvements, 
the fortifications of Casale and Alessandria, were 
always readily and liberally supported by the 
Finance Minister. For it may be remarked in 
general, that Count Cavour, in all questions in 
which the promotion of public interests is con- 
cerned, disapproves of all penny-wise and pound- 
foolish economy, and doei not allow himself to 
be frightened by difficulties as to finding the 
ways and means. Collaterally with the raQway 
system. Count Cavour called into existence a 
Transatlantic line of steamers of the utmost im- 



« 
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portanoc to Genoa, which, however, through the 
Senate's refusal of new subsidies in 1867, expe- 
rienced a check. In order further to promote 
trade, the existing banks were completely re- 
organized by the Finance Minister, and new in- 
stitutions for affording credit to manufactures 
and agriculture were set on foot in the provinces. 
It was mainly owing to Count Cavour's talented 
and energetic activity in this department, that 
the commercial and monetary crisis, which sud- 
denly burst upon Europe in the year 1857, was 
less violent in its effects in Sardinia. 

To the impulse given by Count Cavour, more- 
over, is to be ascribed the national resolve to 
commence an enterprise, the carrying out of which 
promises to secure incalculable advantages to the 
maritime development of Sardinia, and her posi- 
tion as a naval power, and at the same time to 
1 the Genoese conunercial marine. The reference 
is to the removal of the naval depot from the 
harbour of Genoa to that of Spezzia. The cele- 
brated engineer, Eendel, describes Spezzia as the 
"future Sebastopol" of the Mediterranean, on 
account of the greai^ advantages with which 
nature has furnished this harbour on all sides> 
and which require but little assistance from art. 
Napoleon I. had already destined this harbour 
for great things. Marshal Marmont says of it, 
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in his Memoirs : — "An admirable military posi- 
tion makes the possession (of ihe ^au 
Riviera) one of inestimable value. The harbour 
of Spezzia is one of the finest in the worlds on 
account of its extent and the security which 
it offers to ships of war against tempests at 
sea. A spring of fi^sh water, comparable for 
copiousness to a subterranean river, or a natural 
Artesian well, su£S.ces here to water a whole fleet 
in a few minutes. The unobstructed entrance 
and the free egress from the expandbg gulf, as 
weU as its central position on the ItaHan coast, 
complete the advantages offered by tiiis harbour. 
Napoleon conceived vast plans, which went to 
creating on this part of the Mediterranean coast 
our most important maritime depot, and he 
thought thus to put this harbour in a position to 
withstand all hostile attacks." — Count Cavour 
had already, as Minister of Commerce and 
Marine, on his first entrance into the d'Azeglio 
Ministry, set on foot scientific investigations as 
to the practicability of a system of fortifications 
and harbour works and buildings at Spezzia. 
But owing to the difficulties inherent in the pro- 
ject, as well as on account of unfavourable cir- 
cumstances arising from time to time, several 
years elapsed before he was in a position to 
appear before PaxKament with the reports of 
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the Cominission of Examination. The engineer 
Rendel had heen charged with the superintend- 
ence of the scientific investigations. According 
to his explanations^ Genoa^ under the present 
state of things, in which the Navy and its esta* 
blishments are a check upon all free movement 
of the commercial fleet, cannot be said to possess 
a harbour, but only a roadstead — a state of things 
which cannot last without gradually exposing the 
commerce of Genoa to the most deplorable ruin. 
In point of fact, the municipality of Genoa had 
also repeatedly memorialized the government to 
undertake the enlargement of the Darsena (the 
inner harbour). But such an enlargement to 
the extent required by the growing commerce of 
the locality, is possible only on the supposition of 
the removal of the war fleet to some other place. 
This change appears so much the more imperative, 
inasmuch as the development of the Navy calls 
for it. For at Genoa it possesses only a very in- 
adequate anchorage, and is checked in the en- 
largement and completion of its arsenal by the 
proximity of warehouses, custom-houses, and so 
forth. Meanwhile, when the Minister showed 
himself to be in earnest in the carrying out of 
his plan, which was designed to meet the require- 
ments of both interests, the prejudices of the 
Genoese themselves were arrayed against him. 
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The Ligurian capital bristled up at the idea of 
parting mth the Navy, " the witness and source 
of Genoa's ancient renown." It was forgotten 
that Genoa, wherever it had waged war as an in- 
dependent State, in the East or with Venice, had 
always created its Navy out of its commercial 
fleet ; and that the first attempts to form a stand- 
ing defence at sea, belong to the modem time, 
when Genoa's power was already rapidly de- 
cUning. 

The question of the removal of the Navy was 
discussed with the liveliest interest on all sides, 
in a parliamentary debate of nine days. The 
financial, military, and commercial aspects of the 
matter were all duly considered. All the speakers 
who possessed any professional knowledge of the 
subject decided in favour of the transference of 
the fleet to Spezzia, whilst the opponents of the 
plaa maiBly laid steess on the great expense of 
such a change. The Government demanded 
£720,000 for fortifications, arsenals, &c., in con- 
nection with the harbour at Spezzia, and from 
£200,000 to £240,000 for docks, and for deepen- 
ing theDarsena at Genoa. These were, no doubt, 
important sacrifices in the existing circumstaaces, 
but trifling in comparison with the advantages 
which would necessarily follow from the carrying 
out of Count Cavour's plan. When stationed in 
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the harbour of Gtenoa, the If avy is very weakly 
protected on the land side, and its maritime esta- 
blishments on shore mnst be very much cramped 
for want of room. The expanse of water, again, 
at the command of the fleet in this harbour, is 
confined to no more than eight sa^peAmlAektarSy* 
and hence it is not in a position to practise naval 
evolutions. In the Gulf of Spezzia, on the other 
hand, it has at its disposal deep water to the 
extent of thirty hektars. Genoa^s commercial 
marine was heretofore crowded into a water 
surface of thirty-two hektars, which, however, 
after the removal of the Navy and the extension 
of the Mole may be ddubled. If Leghorn and 
MarseiUes have, in more recent times, shot 
a-head of the commercial marine of G^noa, it 
has been mainly owing to the great loss of time 
in taking-in cargo in the narrow haven, as also 
on account of the insufficient depth of water, and 
the want of dry docks for the repair of large ships, 
which have been hitherto compelled, in average 
cases, to make for neighbouring harbours. By 
the removal of these deficiencies, the commerce of 
Genoa and that of the State (which imports on ite 
own account coals, salt, and tobacco, to the value 
of many millions of francs) will alone, as is mathe- 
matically proved, save annually seven millions of 

* The hekiar is about 2i English acres. 
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jBraacs (£180,000) ; wliilst the advantages aocru* 
ing from the growing improyement in the ship- 
ping trade are altogether incalculable. The 
apprehensions entertained by some that England, 
France, and Austria would look jealously and 
threateningly on the development of Sardinia's 
maritime power, Count Cavour met as follows : " If 
England should ever wish to make hersdf mis« 
tress of Spezzia, its desires would be resisted by all 
the European powers, and especially by France, 
which would see that Toulon was menaced there* 
by. England, therefore, could only achieve its 
purpose after a bloody war, and after the con<- 
dusion of a peace signed not on the Po, nor on 
the Rhine, but at Paris. .... Whether France 
approves or disapproves of our enterprise, I do 
not know. But, looking at its true interests, 
which coincide with our being powerful in Italy, 
and considering our relations with our ally, I 
believe , that the government of that State is 
favourable to our plan, since our Navy will be 
thereby strengthened, from which, in certain 
eventualities, France may look for aid not to be 
despised. As regards Austria, with whose senti* 
ments on this point I am altogether unacquainted, 
she is strengthening her maritime power in the 
harbour of Pola, as we are ours in Spezzia ; and 
our resources for defence by sea are nearly on a 
par with those of that empire." — ^Both houses of 
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parKament passed Count Cavour's Bills in May, 
1857, by a great majority ; whereupon the works 
on the harbour and the fortifications of Spezzia 
were forthwith commenced. With the exception 
of the Austrian charge ffaffuireSj Count Paar, 
the whole of the foreign ministers resident in 
Turin expressed to Count Cavour their unani- 
mous congratulations on this victory in the Cham- 
ber of Deputies ; which, on an occasion of this 
kind, doubtless meant more than a simple act of 
courtesy. For although perhaps not all alike 
honourably minded, they were universally ani- 
mated by a sentiment of respect for Sardinia's 
praiseworthy exertions and proud consciousness 
of independence. . 

Whilst Count Cavour thus devoted his energies 
to the improvement of the country's internal con- 
dition, it was at the same time necessary to main- 
tain the position of the regenerated state in its 
foreign relations. This was a problem which, 
considering the controversies with Bome and the 
continued variance and embarrassing relations 
with the neighbouring empire of Austria, pre- 
sented the utmost difficulties, and called for all 
ae .igflance, address, and energy the 'Mmister 
could command. It was indeed possible, by 
means of a more temporizing policy, to impart 
to the quarrel with Bome a milder character ; 
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and at a subsequent period the Minister actually 
adopted this course, inasmuch as he took more 
account of the traditional state of things, espe- 
cially after the passing of the laws relative to the 
paitial suppression of the Sardinian monasteries. 
But the re-establishment of such relations with 
Austria as should be at least outwardly satisfac- 
tory, waa not possible in the nature of things. 
The position and tendencies of the two Cabinets 
in Italy, and not less the principles and aims of 
their internal policy, were in too glaring anta- 
gonism for it to be possible that a conciliatory 
and peaceable rapport should be brought about. 
Even before 1848, Austria had eyed Sardinia 
with jealousy and suspicion; how much more 
now, when the Turin Cabinet openly and with 
success aimed at what had before been, perhaps, 
only the secret wish of Charles Albert. On both 
sides it was probably hoped that events would 
occur which might radically change the state of 
things, and thus the relations between the two 
Cabinets continued to be one so much the more 
painful and merely provisional. Sardinia natu- 
rally had rofinitely more to fear from this state of 
things than her powerful neighbour on the Ticino, 
so long as she was not assured of the legitimate 
support of other States. Such support would 
necessarily seem quite indispensable in the view 
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of the Cabinet of Turin, when Austria, after the 
Milan events of the 6th of February, 1853, vented 
its secret spite in decidedly hostile measures. On 
the assumption, afterwards proved to be ground- 
less, that the rich Lombardo-Yenetian exiles' in 
Piedmont had supported with their purses the 
disgraceful Mazzinist attempt at insurrection, 
Austria sequestrated the estates of the emigrants. 
j Many of these had meanwhile acquired in a 
i regular way {i,e., by a l^al emancipation from 

! their obligations as Austrian subjects) the rights 

of Sardinian citizenship. Sardinia saw in this 
act, which was afterwards followed by innume- 
rable complications and law-suits, not only a 
direct attack upon her sovereignty, but also a 
breach of the Treaty of Novara, whidi had ex- 
pressly guaranteed protection to the property of 
the emigrants. The banishment of the Tessinese 
in a body, and the blockade of the Swiss canton 
of Tessin, which by its free press and by the 
right of asylum it accorded to a handful of Lom- 
bard emigrants, had brought down irpon itself 
the wrath of Austria ; the threatening language 
of the Austrian official press ; and, lastly, the 
warlike bearing of the G-ovemment of the Lom- 
bardo- Venetian kingdom, then under military 
rule, afforded Piedmont a prospect of still worse 
treatment. The complaints of the Turin Cabiaet 
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were answered by Ausiaia with the recall of her 
ambassador^ Count Apponyi, who, howeyer, was 
soon afterwards replaced by a charg6 ^affaireay 
the youthful Count Paar. On her side^ Sardinia 
recalled to Turin Count Adriano Revel^ her am* 
bassador at Vienna. Before his departure, he 
communicated to the Foreign Office at Vienna 
the well-known Sardinian Memorandum of the 
16th of April, 1853, which concludes with the 
following words : — ^^ The sequestration and con- 
fiscation of the estates of the emigrants has been 
recently described by Austria as a measure of 
precaution, as a provisional act. But this view 
is in direct contradiction with both the lei-ter and 
the spirit of the Proclamation of Sequestration, 
and especially with the subsequent administra- 
tive ordinances, which, so far from tempering its 
effects, rendered it, on the contrary, still more 
oppressive. Besides, what is to be said of a pre-* 
cautionary measure which robs a whole category 
not of accused, but of merely suspected persons^ 
of their means of subsistence P Of a provisional 
measure, the duration of which is unlimited, 
and from whose operaiion those affected by it, 
whose guilt is not even indicated particularly, 
cannot liberate themselves, except on proof of 
their innocence P And how should they be in a 
position to establish their innocence, when thei? 
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indictment, and the grounds on which it rests, 
are not brought to their knowledge? We, there- 
fore, content ourselves with a repetition of the 
assurance, that if any Sardinian subject's guilty 
knowledge of any pubKc or private crime, to the 
pirejudice of Austria, should appear £rom that 
State's judicial investigation, our tribunab wiU 
jndge him according to the utmost rigour of the 
laws. But we cannot allow, without a violation 
of our honour, and without failing to dischai^ 
our most sacred duties, that the political authority 
of Austria should be permitted, on the strength 
of mere conjectures, to violate the most incon- 
trovertible and unimpeachable righte, as in the 
present instance, in which it sequestrates the 
estates of numerous families who have ceased to 
be emigrants, and whose members have become, 
in accordance with the laws of both States, 
Sardiuian subjects. This is a grievous outrage, 
against which we appeal to the Vienna Cabinef s 
own sense of justice, and against which we in- 
voke the good offices of friendly sovereigns." — In 
point of feict, this question of the Sequestration, 
which excited a lasting sensation in Europe, was 
the proximate occasion which led England and 
France to give more serious attention to the 
position of Sardinia, and to promise the Cabinet 
of Turin their mediation and assistance. Count 
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Cavour showed himself unwearied in the defence 
of the Sardinian canse, the merits of which he 
elucidated, for the information of the Courts of 
France and England, in a series of diplomatic 
notes and memorials, accompamed by documen- 
t&ry evidence. But it was not until the Oriental 
complications began to knock at the door of the 
Austiian Cabinet that the advice of the two 
Courts obtained a more respectful hearing at 
Vienna, That Government now promised an 
immediate recall of the Act of Sequestration, 
which was explained away as an over-hasty 
measure of the military administration. In the 
interval. Count Cavour, in his capacity of Finance 
Minister, had demanded and obtained from the 
Chambers a credit of £16,000, to be expended 
solely in loans to the emigrant families affected 
by the Sequestration. This generous act was 
received by public opinion throughout the whole 
ofltalywiihgreatsatisfaction and applause. In 
the Report of the Commission of Inquiry presented 
to the Chamber of Deputies, especial stress was 
laid upon the fact, that the Government had not 
resorted to reprisals, as it might easQy hare done, 
because the weight of any retributive weapon of 
the kind would have mainly fallen upon Italians, 
who were just as innocent in the matter as their 
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which the Vienna Cabinet, in the course of the 
Sequestration affair, had brought against the 
Sardinian press, the Report says : — " We may 
justly conclude that our free institutions are the 
main cause of our tranquillity, our prosperity, 
and our moral power. Liberty, we say with tKe 
Memorandum, means in our case independence ; 
and it is our choice for better and for worse/' 

It cannot be doubted that the ill-temper which 
Austria continued to display towards the Turin 
Cabinet was a strong motive to Sardinia to join 
the Anglo-French alliance. An impartial ob- 
server must acknowledge, it is true, that Austria 
had some reason to complain of the violent attacks 
of the Radical press of Piedmont, and that it 
was impossible for her to view with indifference 
the gathering of a large body of emigrants on 
the adjoining soil Bnt tiiese grievances might 
have been got rid of, at least to a certain extent, 
by an opportune acceptance of the proffered 
mediation. To a general amnesty, and recall of 
the Sequestration on the part of Austria, Pied- 
mont would certainly have relied, even at the 
risk of a change of Ministry, by measures for 
restraining the press. These reciprocal conces- 
sions would have sufficed to divest of their em* 
bittered character the relations between the two 
neighbouring States. As it was, however, the 
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conduct of the two Cabinets only widened the 
breach, which forced Sardinia to submit to costly 
sacrifices in the Oriental War ; whilst it involved 
Austria in fresh conflicts and great unpopularity 
in Italy. 

Soon after the beginning of the Oriental War, 
Lord Clarendon addressed himself to Count 
Cavour, at first in confidence, and then ofiicially, 
to induce him to consent to Sardinia's^ adhesion to 
the Treaty of the 10th of April, 1854. " An 
alliance between England and Sardinia,'^ thus 
wrote the English Foreign Mioister to Sir James 
Hudson, the English ambassador at Turin, " will . 
necessarily be for the essential advantage of both \ 
States. It win augment our resources by the 
addition of an admirable military force, and will 
assign to Sardinia that position amongst the • 

peoples of Europe, to which the king, the par- i 

liament, and the nation of that country have ' 

acquired an incontrovertible right You 

may assure Coimt Cavour that, on our side, this 
alliance is hailed with enthusiasm in all the 
towns, great and small, and is popular to a degree 
not easy to conceive. Throughout the whole of 
England, which in other instances is wont to take 
no special interest in the affiors of foreign States, 
such great admiration prevails of the wisdom and 
courage which Sardinia has displayed in situations 
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of difficulty, and such strong sympathy with the 
successfdl endeavours of that country to consoli* 
date its reasonable liberty, that every measure 
directed toward, a more intimate cormection be- 
tween us and Sardinia is received here with a 
feeling bordering on enthusiasm.'^ In December, 
1854, Count Cavour entered into official negotia- 
tions with the Cabinets of London and Paris, but 
not until he had previously ascertained the sen- 
timentB of the Sardinian army. AU the superior 
officers assured the Premier that the army was 
eager to take its place by the side of the veterans 
of England and France, but upon this condition, 
that the Sardinian Auxiliary Corps should be led 
by a conunander belonging to their own nation, 
and should take part in the conflict as the 
allies, and not as the mercenaries, of the Western 
Powers. With this imderstanding, the treaty of 
alliance between Piedmont on the one part, and 
France and England on the other, was concluded 
on the 26th of January, 1856. Piedmont con- 
tributed a contingent of 15,000 men; which, 
however, in the course of the war, was increased 
to 25,000 men, under the command of General 
Lamarmora. A financial and military conven- 
tion, which guaranteed to Sardinia a loan of one 
million sterhng firom the English crown, and free 
transport on board of Eugh'sh vessels, completed 
the Treaty. 
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When the concliision of the Treaty became 
known^ so great was the enthusiasiii 'diffused 
throughout the Sardinian army, which was burn- 
ing to wipe away the disgrace of Novara, that 
hundreds of officers and subalterns, who were left 
out when the Expeditionary Corps was formed, 
petitioned the War Minister to be allowed to take 
part in the campaign as common soldiers. The 
Treaty was not so well received in the Parliament. 
The Opposition, which in this important question 
was loudly seconded within the ranks of the 
Ministerial majority itself, gave expression not 
only to setious poHtical apprehensions, but also 
combated the Treaty on account of the financial 
sacrifices and the disturbance of commerce in- 
volved in it. The alKance found warm and 
eloquent apologists in the persons of Luigi TorelK, 
Cesare Correnti, Qiacomo Durando, Dr. Luigi 
Farini, and Antonio Gallenga, all members of 
the Chamber of Deputies. Count Cavour him- ) 
self, in a speech of five hours, illustrated the 
question in all its aspects, with a degree of energy \ 
and courage which decided the hesitating opinion \ 
of Parliament and people in favour of the Treaty. 
The broad and patriotic significance which he 
attached to the act of alliance may be gathered 
from the conclusion of his speech : — " The experi- 
ence of late years, and of bygone centuries/' he 
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said, ^'has shown liiat Italy has nev^ reaped 
any advantage from the conspiracies and revolu- 
tions with which she has heen but too often 
visited. On tiie contrary, they have alwajrs 
proved most unfortunate for us as a nation. 
They have been injurious, not only because they 
have entailed ruin upon countless £eunilies and 
countless individuals, and have furnished the 
excuse and opportunity for still worse oppressions, 
but also because, by their incessant repetition, 
they have robbed us of the respect, and, to a 
certain extent, of the sympathy, which the 
nations of Europe otherwise entertained for 
Italy. • . . The most indispensable condition 
of a better future for Italy consists, as I think, 
in raising the reputation of our country, and in 
endeavouring to secure the £Edr recognition of our 
good qualities by the govenmients and subjects 
of every nation. And for the attainment of this 
end two things are pre-eminently necessary. We 
must, in the first place, prove to Europe that 
Italy possesses a sufficiency of good sense to 
govern herself without foreign aid ; that she is 
of age, and quite in a position to appropriate the 
freest forms of government, under which the 
most civilized nation^ of Europe Hve and flourish. 
The second thing is, to show that our worth as 
soldiers is still at this day the same which made 
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fhe arms of our fathers respected and feared. 
As regards the former point, we have now for 
seven years past given a glorious demonstration 
to foreigners, how moderately, prudently, and 
loyally Italians can use their liberties. We have 
now the opportunity of rendering our country 
another, and, perhaps, a still greater service— viz., 
that of proving that our soldiers can fight as 
well on the fields of glory as the bravest warriors ; 
and I am convinced that the laurels which our 
army is about to win in the distaot East will be 
more influential on the future destinies of Italy 
than all the declamations and all the books with 
which ardent and inexperienced patriots have 
endeavoured to bring about its regeneration." 

Th6 debates in the Chamber of Deputies lasted 
a whole week, from the 3rd to the 10th of 
February, 1856. The diviaon resulted in ninety- 
five votes for Ministers against sixty-four for the 
Opposition. Still more favourable was the re- 
ception which the Treaty of Alliance met with in 
the Senate, where it was accepted by sixty-three 
votes against twenty-seven. A few months after- 
wards, the Expeditionary Army justified the hopes 
of Count Cavour and the counixy, by its glorious 
feat of arms on the Tchemaya, where it prepared 
the way for and assured the victory of the Allies 
won on the 16th of August. Whilst the English 

o 
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and French Commanders-in-Cliief paid a tribute 
of acknowledgment in their bulletins to the 
bravery of the Piedmontese, and expressed to 
the King of Sardinia their " most unreserved ad- 
miration,'' the poHcy and arms of Kedmont were 
hailed throughout all Italy with the utmost 
enthusiasm. This feeling soon found a highly 
appropriate expression in the National Subscrip- 
tion for the erection of a monument in honour 
of the Expeditionary Corps, as well as in the 
subsequent National Subscription for the purchase 
of "a hundred guns" for the newly fortified 
Alessandria. The star of Count Cavour now 
began to culminate in all its glory. In all parts 
of Italy the patriots and friends of Constitution- 
alism inscribed his name on their standards, and 
turned towards him and Piedmont looks fiill of 
hope. With not less Hberal honours and demon- 
strations of respect was he received abroad, when 
in November, 1866, he accompanied the king on 
his visit to the Courts of Paris and London. It 
was on this occasion that the Sardinian Premier 
discussed preliminarily, with the Ministers of 
England and France, the questions which occu- 
pied the memorable session of the Paris Congress 
on the 8th of April, 1856. 

The premature conclusion of peace was no- 
where more unwelcome than in Italy, inasmuch 
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as at the peace, the long cherished hopes of the 
ItaHan nation necessarily vanished. Invited by 
the Great Powers to take part in the transactions 
of the Paris Congress, in spite of the dislike mani- 
fested by the Vienna Cabinet, and its earnest 
endeavours to prevent it, Piedmont entered the 
Peace Conferences of the Powers, to maintain her 
interests face to face with Austria. Though she 
moderated her expectations, by limiting her pro- 
posals and wishes, in respect to the general state 
of things in Italy, to the maintenance of the 
Vienna Treaties, infringed by Austria's fortifica- 
tion of Piacenza, as well as by her having oc- 
cupied the Legations, and to demanding such 
administrative reforms in the States of the Church 
as were most indispensable, Sardinia was yet not 
discouraged. In his capacity of First Plenipo- 
tentiary of Sardinia, at the Paris Congress, Count 
Oavour, as early as the 27th of March, 1856, 
communicated to the representatives of England 
and France a memorial, in the shape of a Verbal 
Note, on the condition of Central Italy, the Lega- 
tions in particular, the administrative separation 
of which from Eome seemed to him the likeliest 
means for the pacification of the States of the 
Church, and for warding off future conflicts with 
foreign powers. As is well known, this Note was 
made use of by Count Walewski, who seized the 
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initiative in bringing before the bar of public 
opinion "the Italian question," in the sitting of 
Congress of the 8th of April, ss the basis and 
starting-point of the debate which occupied that 
memorable sederunt 

" Ever since 1849," it is said in that Note of 
the 27th of March, "the Legations have been 
occupied by Austrian troops. All that time the 
state of siege and martial law have continued in 
force, and the Government of the Pope exists in 
name only in these provinces, since an Austrian 
General is invested with the title and the functions 
of a civil and military governor. Nothing points 
to a change in this state of things ; for to the 
present day the Papal Government is as convinced 
of its impotence as on the first day of its resto- 
ration ; and Austria wishes nothing so much as 
that her occupation should be rendered permanent. 
This is a deplorable state of things ina country so 
strikingly blest by nature, and which, apart from 
SO abnormal a condition, is rich in conservative 
elements ; on the one hand, iacapacity of the 
legitimate sovereign to conduct the government ; 
on the other, constant danger of disorder and 
anarchy in the heart of Italy, and the extension 
of Austrian rule far beyond the bounds assigned 
to it by the Treaties of 1816. Before the French 
Revolution, the Legations were under the suze- 
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rainty of the Pope ; but they enjoyed certain 
privileges and franchises which secured to them, 
at least as regards their internal administration, 
an almost entire independence. In the interval, 
the clerical government had become so odious in 
these districts, that in the year 1797 the French 
troops were welcomed with enthusiasm. Sepa- 
rated from flie Holy See by the Treaty of Tolen- 
tino, the Legations, down to the year 1814, 
formed part of the kingdom of Italy. Napoleon's 
genius for oi^anization changed their appearance 
as if by magic. The laws, the institutions, the 
French administration developed in the course 
of a few years prosperity and civilization in the 

Legations The Papal Government, 

after its restoration, took no account of the pro* 
gress of ideas, and the profound changes which 
the French dominion had introduced into this 
portion of its States. From that time a struggle 
between the Government and the population was 
inevitable. The Legations were visited by more 
or less enthusiastic movements, all of which, 
however, at the first seemingly favourable oppor- 
tunity, broke out in the form of revolution. 
Thrice did Austria intervene with her armies for 
the restoration of the authority of the Pope, 
which his subjects constantly called in question. 
France replied to Austria's second 
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mtervention by the occcupation of Ancona ; to the 
third, by the capture of Rome. As often as such 
events occurred, France acknowledged the neces- 
sity of putting an end to a state of things which 
it regarded as a scandal to Europe, and a great 
hindrance to the pacification of Italy. The 
European Memorandum of 1831 testified to this 
lamentable condition of affairs, and acknowledged 
the urgent necessity of administrative reforms.* 

* The Memorandum to which Count Gayour here refers^ 
was handed to Pope Gregory XVI., on the 21st of May, 
1831, in the name of the Great Powers. Comprehensive 
administrative reforms were demanded of the Pope, in 
the interest as well of his own States as of the repose 
of Europe. Casimir Perier, the principal Minister of Louis 
Philippe, had caused this step to be taken with the view of 
forestalling the revolution in Italy, and also for the purpose 
of putting a stop to Austria's military interventions, and 
the influence thus acquired by her in the Peninsula. 
Although, with the exception of England and France,' the 
Powers showed but little earnestness in the matter, yet 
Gregory XVI. found himself obliged to publish, in the 
course of the months from July to October, 1831, a series 
of edicts addressed to the reform of the municipal ad- 
ministration, and the forms of judicial procedure in the 
Legations. But in the interval, the insurrection broke 
out, and, at the invitation of the Pope, the Austrians re- 
turned to the Legations. After this second intervention, 
nothing more was said of the execution of the Reform 
edicts. The Paris Cabinet saw its influence at Home aib 
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The diplomatic correspondence of Gaeta and 
Portici bears the impress of the same spirit. 
Indeed, the reforms which Pius IX. introduced 
in the year 1846 must be regarded as the fruit of 
his long residence at Imola, where he witnessed 
with his own eyes the lamentable results of the 
government forced on the Legations, and was able 
to form his own opinion upon it." 

With a view to the alleviation of this state of 
things, Count Oavour's Note proposed — the ad- 
ministrative separation of the Legations from the 
central government, with the acknowledgment 
of the Pope's suzerainty ; the administration to 
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nihilated, its standing in Italy compromised, and therefore 
attempted a conireeoup by suddenly occupying the town 
and citadel of Ancona, on the 22nd of February, 1832. 
Mettemich declared this a breach of international law, the 
Powers protested, Gasimir Perier died, and the only result 
of the affair was that, in the sequel, and down to 1838, 
both Austrians and French maintained their occupation of 
the Papal territory. Gasimir Perier at that time designed 
to oppose Sardinian garrisons to the Austrians in the States 
of the Ghurch; but Gharles Albert^ through fear of the 
Vienna Gabinet, did not dare to second him in this plan. 
The second volume of Guizot's '* M6moires pour servir a 
THistoire de mon Temps," gives interesting information 
relative to these transactions, and gives amongst the piecet 
jusiificatifs, both the Memorandum itself and an extract 
from Gregory XYL's Reform edicts. 
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be secularized in respect to judicial, financial, and 
military affairs ; introduction of the Code Napo- 
leon in all legal matters which do not oonoem 
the relations between Church and State; the 
institution of a Secular Vicar, with a Ministerial 
Cabinet and Council of State ; the Legations to 
be bound to fiimish a pro raid amount of taxa- 
tion for the maintenance of the Boman Court 
and the liquidation of the State debt ; organiza- 
tion of a national army by means of the conscrip- 
tion ; lastly, the institution of provincial and 
mimicipal councils. The plenipotentiaries of 
France, as the representatives of a Catholic State, 
accepted these propositions with reserve; the 
English plenipotentiaries supported them with 
the most lively satisfaction. It is worthy of re- 
mark that a plan altogether similar— of which, 
however, at the time of the Paris Congress, 
Count Cavour had no knowledge — had been 
recommended by the Sardinian Minister, Aldini, 
to the members of the Vienna Congress forty 
years before.* 

Of the transactions in Congress on the 8th of 
April, and his own share in them, Count Cavour 

* The documents relating to the proposals of Count 
Aldini were first discovered in the royal archives of Turin, 
and rescued from oblivion at the close of the year 1856. 
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gave a report in the excited sittings of the Pied* 
montese Chamber of the 6th and 7th of May, 
1866, which was liirtened to with a degree of 
breathless attention never manifested before in a 
popular representative assembly-. The delibera- 
tions of the Congress bad been kept secret, and 
the laconic, aphoristic cast of the protocol relative 
to the sitting of the 8th of April had wrought 
up the curiosity of the poHtical world to the 
highest pitch. It was known iQdeed that the 
Italian question had been discussed in the Council 
of the European Powers, but a veil had been 
thrown over the details and results of the debate, 
and room was hardly left for a guess what course 
the affair had taken. The satisfaction, therefore, 
with which the explanations of the President of 
the Cabinet were received in the Parliament and 
by public opinion was not less Uvely than the 
expectation which had preceded them. Even 
the simple fact that Sardinia had been able to 
make herself the interpreter of the wrongs and 
desires of the common fatherland in a Congress 
in which her most powerful adversary was repre- 
sented and possessed votes — and still more, that 
these desires, so far from bringing down upon her 
the displeasure of the European Areopagus, as 
the Opposition had predicted a year before, had 
either met in the bosom of this Assembly with 
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no contradictioiii or had been responded to with 
warm sympathy — even this simple moral gain 
stirred all the fibres of the patriotic Subalpine 
Parliament, and caused it cheerfully to forego all 
material advantages. " It is true, iadeed," said 
Count Gavour, in the course of his communication 
to the Chamber, " that we have not arrived at 
any great positive results as regards the Italian 
question. Nevertheless, we have, in my opinion, 
gained two points, the importance of which no- 
body can be in any doubt about. In the first 
place, we have succeeded in denouncing to the 
European Powers the anomalous and unhappy 
relations of Italy ; and that not before a club of 
excited revolutionists, before passionate journal- 
ists and reckless partisans, but in presence of the 
representatives of great States of the first rank, 
men at the head of their respective governments, 
and who are wont to foUow rather the leadings 
of iatelligent, cool conviction, than the prompt- 

iDgs of the heart The second great 

£EU3t is, that these same Powers have joined in 
declaring that it is necessary in the interests not 
only of Italy but of Europe, that some effectual 
remedy should be found for the evilfl which afflict 
our glorious country. I cannot suppose that 
the opinions and the advice expressed on this 
occasion by States like France and England^ 
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wiU remain for long without fruit. . . • But 
if, on the one hand, we have certainly a 
right to congratulate ourselves on these suc- 
cesses, it must be owned, on the other hand, 
that our present position is not free from diffi- 
culties and dangers. We may be sure that the 
transactions at Paris have not improved our re- 
lations with Austria. We must confess that 
the plenipotentiaries of Sardinia and Austria, 
after sitting side by side for two months, and 
helping in common to bring about the greatest 
event which the last forty years have to show, 
hare separated, ^thout, it is true, any feelings 
of personal enmity, but with the inmost convic- 
tion that the respective poHcies of the two States 
seem further than ever from an approximation 
and a union — ^that the principles which severally » 
guide Sardinia and Austria are in irreconcilable 
antagonism ! This fact possesses a significance, 
an importance, which we cannot hide from our- 
selves. It may entail upon us difficulties and 
dangers which we may not be able to avoid. 
For this fact is the unavoidable, if you will, the 
fatal, result of that liberal, decided, and loyal 
system which King Victor Emanuel inaugu- 
rated on his mounting the throne, and which the 
king's Government, encouraged and supported 
by the co-operation of the Chambers, has ever 
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sought honestly to develope. Therefore I cannot 
believe that the consideration of these dif&cnlties 
and dangers would induce the Chamber to pro* 
pose to the king's Goyemment any change in its 

policy The path we have trodden 

during late years has enabled us to take very 
recently a great step in advance. For the first 
time in our history it has come to pass, that the 
Italian question has been discussed in the bosom 
of a European Congress — ^not, as before, at the 
Congresses of Laibach and Verona, with the view 
of aggravatmg the evils of Italy, and of rivetiBg 
her chains still tighter, but with the outspoken 
and solemnly expressed desire of alleviating the 
wounds of our country, so far as this depends on 
the influence of those great Powers which have 
warmly and courageously expressed their sym- 
pathy with us. At the conclusion of the Congress 
the cause of Italy was brought before the tribunal 
of public opinion, that tribimal to which belongs, 
according to a recent declaration of the Emperor 
of the French, the judgment whence there is no 
appeal — ^the definitive and victorious decision. 
The struggle may, perhaps, last for some time to 
come, and may bring with it many vicissitudes 
of fortune ; but, relying on the righteousness of 
our cause, we will await without disquietude and 
without dismay the final issue." 
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In the same sitting in which Count Cavour 
spoke these words, he communicated to the 
Chamber the Note of the 16th of April, which 
he had deposited in the hands of Count Walewski 
and Lord aarendon before the dispersion of the 
Congress. In this Note Sardinia protested, if 
we may use the term, against the course adopted 
— yiz., that the Congress, notwithstanding the 
praiseworthy endeavours of England and France, 
yet, in consequence of the declaration of the Aus* 
trian plenipotentiaries, that their instructions did 
not authorize them to take part in the discussion 
of questions not immediately related to the Oriental 
business, had not before its dispersion joined in 
positive decisions as to the state of Italy, and 
more especially in regard to its occupation by 
foreign troops. 

" The exceptional position taken up by 
Austria in the Congress,'' we read in that Note, 
*' probably rendered this lamentable result un- 
avoidable. The Sardinian plenipotentiaries can- 
not refrain from acknowledging as much; but 
they deem it their duty, without on this account 
intending to raise the slightest complaint against 
their allies, to direct their earnest attention to the 
mischievous consequences which the adoption of 
this course may entail on Europe, on Italy, and 
especially on Sardinia. 

^^ It is not necessary here to present an exact 
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picture of the situation of Italy. The circuin- 
stances and wants of this country during late 
years are but too well known. The violent 
system of repression and reaction which made its 
appearance in the years 1848 and 1849, and 
which at the outset was, perhaps, justified by 
the revolutionary risings, still continues in ope- 
ration without any alleviation, now that tran- 
quillity has been restored. It may even be 
asserted that,* with slight exceptions, it is em- 
ployed with redoubled stringency. Never were 
the prisons and bagnios more choked with poli- 
tical prisoners ; never was the number of the 
proscribed more considerable than now; never 
was the authority of the police so imrestricted 
and arbitrary ; never was the state of siege more 
severely carried into execution. The proceedings 
at Parma, where subjects of the Duchess have 
been allowed to be carried off to foreign Austrian 
prisons, and to be tried by Austrian courts- 
martial, afford but too sad proof of the fact. 
Such a style of government must necessarily 
keep the population in a constant state of excite- 
ment — ^in a perpetual ferment of revolution. 
Such is the condition of Italy for these seven 
years past. 

" It makes no difference that quite recently the 
popular agitation has seemed to subside. When 
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the Italians saw one of their national princes 
ally himself with the Western Powers, with the 
view of contributing to the triumph of the prin- 
dples of justice and the alleviation of the lot of 
their brethren in the faith in the East, they flat- 
tered themselves with the hope that peace would' 
not be concluded without bringing to pass some 
mitigation of their own sufferings. This hope 
tranquillized and consoled them. But when they 
learn the negative results of the Paris Congress — 
when they shall come to know that, in spite of 
the attempted mediation of England and France, 
Austria has strenuously opposed all discussion, 
and would not even allow an examination of the 
fitting means for putting an end to our melan- 
choly condition, the suppressed excitement will 
break out amongst them more violently than 
ever. Convinced that they have nothing to ex- 
pect from diplomacy, or from the efforts of the 
Powers interested in their fate, they wiU throw 
themselves afresh, with southern ardour, into 
the ranks of the revolutionary and subversive 
party, and Italy will again become a fom% of 
conspiracy and disorder, which may, perhaps, be 
kept down by redoubled violence, but only to 
break forth again in flames all the fiercer, on 
occasion of every European movement. If a 
state of things so dangerous merits the attention 
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of England and France, Powers equally interested 
in the maintenance of order and the regular de- 
velopment of civilization, it concerns the Govern- 
ment of the King of Sardinia in a very much 
higher degree. The awakening of the revolu- 
tionary spirit in all the Italian States which 
border on Piedmont, and in which the liveliest 
ajonpathy with Piedmont prevails, exposes us to 
dangers of immeasurable magnitude, which might 
compromise our firm and moderate policy, which 
has attained such happy successes at home, and 
has secured to us the respect and regard of 
foreign Powers. 

" But this is not the only peril which threatens 
Piedmont A far greater consists in the conse- 
quences of those means which Austria employs 
to keep down the revolutionary fermentation in 
Italy. At the invitation of the princes of the 
petty Italian States, who are impotent to repress 
the discontent of their subjects, this Power 
occupies militarily the greater portion of the 
valley of the Po and of Central Italy, and ex- 
tends its influence in an irresistible manner even 
to States in which it maintains no troops. Sup- 
ported on the one side by Ferrara and Bologna, 
its troops reach in an unbroken line to Ancona 
along the Adriatic Sea, which has become, in a 
manner, an Austrian lake. On the other side, 
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mistress of Kacenza, wliich, contrary to the spirit 
if not to the letter of the Vienna treaties, she 
seeks to transform into a fortress of the first 
rank, she keeps garrison in Parma, and prepares 
to expand her military" forces along thp Sardinian 
frontiers, from the Po to the fringe of the Appe- 
nines. These continuous occupations of territories 
which do not belong to Austria, make this Power 
mistress of well nigh all Itelj, disturb the balance 
of power restored by the Vienna treaties, and 
are an incessant menace to Piedmont. Beleagured 
on all sides, as it were, by Austrian weapons, 
and seeing on its perfectly open eastern frontiers 
the accumulation of the troops of a Power which 
Piedmont knows to be animated by no benevolent 
dispositions towards herself, our coimtry is a prey 
to constant apprehensions, which force it to main- 
tain a strong army and extremely costiy defensive 
measures. This is an ever-growing burden on 
our finances, which, even apart from this drain, 
have been sufficiently exhausted by the events of 
the war of 1848 and 1849, and by the part we 
have taken in the Oriental war. 

** These facts suffice to show the peril of the 
position in which the Oovemment of the King of 
Sardinia finds itself. Disquieted at home by the 
fermentation of revolutibnary passions, which the 
violent system of compression, and the foreign 

H 
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occupations all around Piedmont are ever excit- 
ing afresh^ and menaced by the extension of the 
Austrian dominion, Sardinia may at any moment 
be forced, by an unavoidable neceesityy iuto the 
adoption of the most extreme measures, the con- 
sequences of which it is impossible to foresee. . 

Sardinia is the only Italian state 

which, at the same time that it opposes au insur- 
mountable barrier to tiie revolutionary spirit, has 
continued independent of Austria. It is the only 
state which here forms a coimterpoise to the 
invading influence of Austria. If Sardioia, ex- 
hausted in its resources, and abandoned by its 
allies, should succumb ; if it, too, were compelled, 
like the rest, to submit to Austrian domination, 
the conquest of Italy by that power would then 
be complete. In this case Austria, after having 
obtained, without making the smallest sacrifice, 
the immeasurable advantage of the free use of the 
Danube, and the neutralization of the Black Sea, 
would also enjoy a preponderating influence in. 
the West. France and England will never de- 
sire this, and could never permit it The pleni- 
potentiaries of Sardinia are therefore convinced 
that the Cabinets of London and Paris, after 
mature consideration of the circimistances of 
Italy, will, in conjunction with the Turin Cabinet, 
devise means from the employment of which we 
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may promise ourselves an effectual relief from 
our grievances/' 

This courageous and energetic language, in 
whicli Count Cavour, the President of the Sar- 
dinian Cabinet, designated the conduct of Austria 
as the cause of the cheeriess condition of Italy, 
excited the most profound sensation in all Europe. 
What is more, it impelled the allied Powers, 
shortly after the termination of the Congress, to 
show a practical sympathy, and to interpose their 
good offices in the way of advice and hints, which, 
in part at least, met the wishes of the Court of 
Turin. The evacuation of the Duchies, Tuscany, 
and the Legations, by the Austrian army of occu- 
pation, an extensive amnesty, and the removal on 
Austria's part of the Sequestration from the 
estates of Sardinian subjects, the milder system 
of government inaugurated in the Grand Duchy 
of Tuscany, the check given to the clerical re- 
action in the States of the Church, the suspen- 
sion of the works of fortification in progress at 
Piacenza, and various advantageous commercial 
and railway conventions between Piedmont and 
the States of Central Italy, are doubtless to be 
regarded as the fruits of the joint endeavours of 
Sardinia, Englaad, and France. These results 
were still in doubt, when the Parliament — ^both 
the Chamber of Deputies and the Senate — 
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expressed its acknowledgments to the Sardinian 
plenipotentiaries at the Congress^ and voted its 
thanks, and expressed its confidence " that the 
King's Government would steadily persevere in 
the national policy which it had developed in 
the Congress at Paris." The words of Count 
Cavour, and the discussions of the Sub-alpine 
Chambers, produced, however, their profoundest 
impression in the remaining portion of Italy. 
From the remotest parts of the peninsula, the 
patriots and the Mends of Constitutional govern- 
ment directed addresses of thanks to the Turin 
Premier, and rendered homage to his exertions 
and his patriotic courage, in the shape of busts, 
and medallions, with the legend *^ Colui che la 
(ritalia) difese con vise aperto."* 

Almost a year had passed since the Paris Con- 
gress, and the Government of King Victor Em- 
manuel was zealously occupied with the internal 
affairs of the country, when unexpected occur- 
rences impaired anew its relations with Austria, 
and in the end brought about a complete diplo- 
matic breach between Turin and Vienna. For 
at the beginning of the year 1857, whilst the 
Emperor of Austria, accompanied by his consort, 

* To him who defends the cause of Italy with open 
face. 
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was making an Imperial progress through the 
Italian provinces of his Empire, with the view of 
acquainting himself hy personal inspection with 
the disposition and requirements of these portions 
of his dominions, to which he had a short time 
before made various administrative concessions, 
the National party began to bestir itself in an un- 
wonted manner, even although it abstained from 
resorting to tumultuous demonstrations or illegal 
acts. Manifesting its " passive resistance'^ mainly 
by means of declarations of sj^mpathy with Pied- 
mont, it transmitted to the municipality of Turin, 
on the 16th of January, — ^the very day on which 
the Austrian Imperial pair made their entrance 
into Wlan — a contribution in the shape of a 
considerable Lombardo- Venetian subscription 
towards the erection of a monument in honour 
of the Piedmontese army, '' that hope,'' as it was 
styled in the accompanying address, \''of our 
common fatherland." At the foot of the monu- 
ment were to be engraved the words : "I Itfilanesi 
all' Esercito Sardo, al di 15 Gennaio, 1867."* 
This demonstration, the hostile significance of 
which could not be misunderstood, together with 
the reports in the Piedmontese newspapers, which 

* The Milanese to the Sardinian Army, on the 16th 
day of January, 1857. 
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represented the reception of the Emperor in the 
Lombard cities as an uncommonly cold one, and 
enthusiastically applauded the Fronde spirit 
shown by the Wlon aristocracy^ could not but 
inspire the Imperial Court and the monarch him^ 
self with the more profound displeasure, inasmuch 
as in Vienna great hopes had been cherished of 
the effects likely to be produced by that progress 
on the dispositions of the Italians. It was not 
long before the Imperial Court gave utterance to 
this deep disgust. On the 9th of February, a 
passionate article, unmistakably emanating from 
high quarters, appeared in the official Qazetta di 
Milano, in which violent accusations were brought 
against Piedmont and its Statesmen, and warn- 
ings and threats Mminated against the country's 
" dreams of nationality." On the 11th of Feb- 
ruary, the Kedmontese Government journal re- 
plied with a spirited protest against these charges, 
and concluded with the words : " Taught by the 
history of the past and present centuries, by 
ancient and modem examples, the statesmen 
against whom the Milan Gazette directs its bitter 
language, are resolved to proceed in the path on 
which they have entered. Entrusted with the 
guidance of an Italiaa State, they are aware that 
^1 them devolves the duty, as to them belongs 
the right, of seeking the deliverance of Italy in 
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the use of all honourable and loyal means. They 
will be deterred from this purpose neither by the 
insults nor the menaces which the official journals 
on the other side of the Ticino hurl against them. 
Confiding not in the forbearance of Austria, but 
in the loyalty of their own aims, and in the up- 
rightness of their conduct, supported by the 
friendship of their allies and the unanimous 
sympathies of Europe, they cannot retreat in face 
of the perils with which they are threatened. 
Eatiier wiU they meet them with firm front, 
should it become necessary, sustained by the con- 
Ali.a Ibal ta ft, pZ.t day fto'i^e of 
struggles carried on in. the name of the great 
principles of civilization and justice, does not de- 
pend on the question as to which party has the 
greater number of soldiers or the larger extent 
of teirilibry." 

The polemics of the journals were immediately 
followed by diplomatic reclamations. On the 
. 18th of February, Count Buol addressed from 
Milan, where he was staying in attendance upon 
the Emperor, a Kote to the Austrian charge 
d'affaires at Turin, Count Paar, which was to be 
communicated to Count Cayour« Coimt Paar 
was at the same time chaiged to report forthwith 
to the Imperial Government on the explanations 
offered by the Turin Premier. and Minister of 
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Foreign Affairs. In this Note Count Buol com- 
plained principally of the hostile language of the 
Sardinian press towards Austria, and of the re- 
ception of the Lomhard subscription on the part 
of the Turin municipality. But in addition to 
these grievances, he found fault also with the 
Piedmontese Government for ite reception, from 
the subjects of other Italian powers, of addresses 
and deputations, paying homage to its policy in 
the way of recognition and admiration, whilst 
that policy was disapproved and resisted by the 
sovereigns of these subjects. It was probably with 
the view of justifying and vindicating the policy 
of Piedmont, not only before Austria but in the 
face of European opinion, that Count Cavour, 
instead of giving verbal explanations, repHed by 
a Note to the Marquis Cantono, the Sardinian 
charge d'affaires at Vienna. Both Not&, in fact, 
were published some weeks afterwards in all the 
home and foreign newspapers, and might be 
looked upon in the Hght of an appeal^ as it were, 
to the States not concerned in the quarrel. 

In reference to the accusations against the 
Sardinian press, the excesses of which Count 
Cavour himself heartily censured, it is said in 
the Piedmontese State-paper : " The free discus- 
sion of the acts of the Government forms one of 
the most essential bases of the existing rigime 
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in Piedmont, as in many other European States. 
We venture to assert that this liberty has been 
attended here by at least as many adyantages as 
anywhere else, and has led to fewer inconveni- 
ences. The profound peace which we enjoy, and 
the harmony between the throne and the country, 
knit more closely together day by day, prove this 
to demonstration ; and as regards foreign Govern- 
ments, nobody will maintain that our periodical 
press is more violent and bitter in its language 
than the English and Belgian newspapers. The 
attacks heretofore levelled by the EngHsh jour- 
nals against the Government of the Emperor of 
Austria were not less virulent and envenomed 
than those contained in ours. But this did not 
prevent Austria's seeking the alliance and friend- 
ship of England, when she deemed her interests 
required it, nor from manifesting her pride and 
satisfaction on the establishment of a good un- 
derstanding with that Power.** Count Cavour 
further repudiated any sort of connection between 
his Gx)vemment and the press, and expressed his 
regret that the Austrian Legation at Turin had 
made no use of the means of redress provided by 
the Act of 1852 modifying the press-laws, with 
the exception of a single instance, in which it 
had called the attention of the Attorney-General 
to the offences of the Sspero. '' Again, if Count 
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Buol/* the Note went on to say, " deaaB himself 
justified in complaining of the violence of a per- 
fectly free press, the circulation of which does 
not penetrate into the Austrian States, what must 
we say, on the other hand, of a press subject to 
the most stringent censorship, which spares 
neither the institution not the subjects of Pied- 
mont, and yet circulates amongst us without re-^ 
straintP If in Piedmont there is freedom of 
attack, so also is defence permitted. InLombardy, 
on the contrary, nothing but the attack against 
us is allowed. The press there reproduces the 
most rancorous articles of our Opposition prints, 
and not unfrequently contains insults and personal 
insinuations against the heads of the Piedmontese 
Government, which excite no less disgust than 
that with which, certain Sardinian newspapers 
inspire the Minister of Austria." — ^With respect 
to the Milan memorial in honour of the Pied- 
montese army. Count Cavour obseires that he 
will sanction no inscription that can offend the 
susceptibility of Austria; but that it does not lie 
in his power to hinder the reception of an anony- 
mous subscription by the Turin municipality, 
such as that of the Lombards. Lastly, Count 
Cavour declares that no foreign Power has a 
right to complain, if subjects of foreign States 
choose to express to the Piedmontese Govenmient 
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iheir acknowledgments and sympathy on account 
of its conduct at the Paris Congress ; nor does he 
forget to remark that Austria herself, as shown 
by recent concessions and promises, aims at 
nothing else, in pursuing this course, than the 
enlistment on her own side of public opinion in 
Italy. * 

Not appeased by these explanations, Count 
Suol, on the 16th of March, 1857, addressed a 
second I^ote to the Turin Cabinet, in which he 
announced to it the recall of the Austrian Lega- 
tion from Turin. The concluding portion of the 
Vienna Note betrayed a desire to soften in a 
measure the harshness of this probably over^^ 
hasty step. Count Paar was charged to assure 
Count Cavour that the Vienna Cabinet eagerly 
awaited the moment at which a better state of 
things would admit of the resumption of diplo- 
matic relations with Sardinia, and that Aujstria 
would be gratified if the Sardinian charged! affaires 
the Marquis Cantono, could be allowed to remain 
at his post in Vienna during the interval. At 
the same time Count Buol expressed the wish 
that the diplomatic rupture might be followed by 
no injury to the mutual interests of the two States. 
Meanwhile, Count Cavour felt himself impelled 
on his part also to recall the Sardinian Legation, 
after the French Embassy at Vienna had been 
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charged by its Govenmient with the Airther con- 
duct of current Sardinian a£Pairs, and the care of 
Sardinian interests at that capital. Doubtless no- 
body could have supposed at the time that this 
diplomatic breach would prove the beginning of 
great European complications. 

This proceeding on th§ part of Austria the less 
disheartened the Turin Cabinet, inasmuch as 
owing to the changed relations between the great 
Powers after the conclusion of the Peace, Sar- 
dinians position in the European concert had very 
much improved. In the course of the negotia- 
tions relative to the questions which arose out of 
the Oriental business, the alienation between 
Austria and France became more and more ap- 
parent, and Count Cavour very naturally did not 
let slip the advantages derivable therefrom to 
his own policy. Whilst the Montenegro affair, 
the question of the navigation of the Danube, 
and afterwards that of *the Constitution of the 
Danubian Principalities, and the Servian move- 
ment, tended continually to widen the separation 
and the chasm between Austria and France ; all 
these controversies, in which Sardinia as a partici- 
pator in the Paris Peace Congress had a voice, 
proved so many means of allying the policy of 
Ifapoleon III. with the interests of the Turin 
Cabinet. It is probable, that as early as about 
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the middle of the year 1858> on occasion of a 
meeting at the baths of Plombi^res, binding en- 
gagements were entered into between the Emperor 
Napoleon and Count Cavonr, haying reference to j 
a common policy and course of proceeding towards 
Austria. But Eussia also^ which could not for- 
give Austria her hostile attitude, which had 
proved so effective in the Oriental war, afforded 
Count Cavour, by her intimacy with Napoleon 
III., the opportunity of gaming at least a moral 
support. Whilst Sardinia seconded France in 
the diplomatic negotiations, she at the same time 
stood on the same side with Bussia ; and closer 
relations between the little Trans-alpine State and 
the Great Northern Power necessarily resulted. 
The journey of the Empress-Mother of Bussia 
and of the Ghrand Duke Constantino, to Nice, 
«ven gave occasion to Mendly personal bonds 
betwe^x the two Courts. At the beginning of 
the year 1867, King Victor Emanuel visited 
Nice, and was received with great distinction by 
the Bussian Imperial Family. A return visit to 
the Court of Turin could not fail to take place. 
In the summer of 1858, the political world was 
next taken by surprise by the cession of the 
Sardinian harbour of Yilla&anca to the Bussian 
G-ovemment, where Bussia means to establish a 
great commercial station for the Mediterranean, 
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which can only be a design directed in the first 
instance against the Austrian marine, especiaUy 
against the Trieste Lloyd's Company, patronized 
and subsidized by the Austrian Goyemment. The 
loosening of the alliance between the two Western 
Powers, after the conclusion of the Peace, and 
the approximation between England and Austria, 
as opposed to France and Eussia, had, it is true, 
more and more weakened the sympathies and 
leanings of the London Cabinet towards Sardinia ; 
but, for all that, the policy of England in the 
Italian question was ranged to a certain extent 
imder the same standard as that of the Turin 
Ministry. The demand for poUtical reforms which 
the two Western Powers had made shortly after 
the Paris Congress, at the Courts of Home and 
I^aples, had remained unsuccessful ; and indeed, 
had even led to a diplomatic rupture between' 
England and France, on the one hand, and the 
Neapolitan Cabinet on the other. King Ferdinand 
II. proceeded after those representations, as be- 
fore, to keep down the discontented spirit of his 
people by measures of Draconian stringency. The 
state of things in the Pope's dominions remained 
as they were, whilst at the same time misunder- 
standings and bickerings broke out between the 
Papal Goyemment and the French garrison 
au&orities. In the Lombardo- Venetian pro- 
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Tinces, moreover, in spite of their weU-ordered 
administration, the Austrian authorities and 
troops were made to feel that the country was 
still very fer from a reconciliation with Austria. 

Thus already in the last months of the year 
1868, the Turin Cabinet and Count Cavour's 
policy had reached a crisis in which a friendly 
accommodation with Vienna was not to be looked 
for. The outbreak, rather, of an open conflict 
between Sardinia and France on the one side, 
and Austria on the other, was in prospect. All 
Europe saw and felt this, and the only question 
was as to when and how the litigation would 
begin. It was reserved for the first day of the \ 
year 1859, to announce first to the world the 
hostile intentions of the Emperor of the French 
towards Austria. The well-known words which 
Napoleon III. addressed to the Austrian Am- 
bassador, Baron Huebner, on occasion of the 
reception of the Corps Diplomatique onNew Year's 
Day, echoed throughout all Europe, and at the 
same time threw the whole of Italy in particular 
into a state of the most intense excitement. In 
Milan, Venice, as well as in other cities in the 
peninsula, popular demonstrations against the 
Austrian rule forthwith took place. 

After the Emperor of the French had thus 
dropped the mask, the leader of Sardinian's policy 
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naturally took immediate occasion to continue 
the demonstration in the name of Italy and of 
his own conntry. On the 10th of January, the 
Piedmontese Chambers were to open, and the 
Italians looked forward with eager expectation to 
this solemnity, on occasion of which King Victor 
Emanuel would necessarily feel called upon to 
speak from the throne, on the state of affairs and 
the intentions of his Govemment. Thousands of 
patriots from Lombardy and the neighbouring 
Italian States, hurried to Turin to be present at 
this announcement. The king alluded, as usual, 
to the satisfactory condition of the country^s in- 
ternal affairs, and enumerated the legislative 
measures which would require to be passed 
during the Session ; amongst which he gave notice 
of a modification of the National Guard, " in 
order that, whilst maintaining the basis on whic^ 
it was founded, this admirable institution might 
receive some improvements, adapted to render it 
more effective, whatever may be the aspect of the 
times." Next, passing to foreign affairs, he spoke 
these words : " The horizon which encircles the 
new year is much beclouded. Nevertheless you 
will proceed to your parliamentary labours with 
your usual composure, and I believe that, guided 
by the experiences of the past, we may cheerftdly 
look in the face the eventuahties of the future. 
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This future will be a prosperous one, since our 
policy is based on justice^ and on love to liberty 
and our country. Our country, though small in 
extent, has met with confidence in the inter- 
national councils of Europe, because by virtue of 
the idea which it represents, and the sympathy 
which it inspires, it is great. This destiny is not 
free irom perils, inasmuch as whilst respecting 
treaties, we are nevertheless not insensible to the 
ciyof anguish which reaches us from so many 
parts of Italy. Strong by union, and relying on 
the goodness of our cause, we await with wisdom 
and decision the determinations of Divine Provi- 
dence.*' — ^An enthusiastic storm of cheers followed 
these words, which reverberated loudly through- 
out all Italy. Count Cavour was regarded, and 
doubtless correctly, as the author of the speech.. 
In Vienna this sudden disclosure of the Franco- 
Sardinian policy produced the most profound im- 
pression. The Austrian Government deemed 
itself obliged to reply to announcements of this 
kind by the transmission of troops to the Lom- 
bardo- Venetian kingdom. Whilst these rein- 
forcements were yet on their march, the political 
world was surprised by a new event, which also 
pretty clearly indicated to public opinion a 
Franco-Sardinian alliance. This circumstance was 
the betrothal and immediately subsequent mar- 

I 
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riage of the Princess. Clotilda^ daughter of the 
king, to Prince Napoleon, wlxo is well known a8 
a decided adherent of the war party and of the 
views of the Italian patriots. On the 24th of 
January, 1859, the Momteur came out with the 
official announcement, that intimate relations had 
for some time subsisted between the Emperor and 
the King of Sardinia. *^ The mutual interests of 
France and Sardinia," it went on to say, " have 
influenced the two sovereigns to draw more closely 
the bonds between them by means of a family 
alliance. For a year past negotiations have been 
going on with a view to this, but on account of 
the Princess's age it was necessary to defer till 
now the moment of the nuptials." — On the 23rd 
of January, General Niel, as the Prince's proxy, 
went through the ceremony of betrothal, and as 
early as the 30th, the marriage was solemnized 
with great pomp at Turin. 

Whilst blow was thus following blow, Count 
Cavour did not lose sight of the attitude and the 
preparations of his adversary on the other bank 
of the Ticino. Already on the 14th of January 
the official Oazzetta Piemontese explained that, 
since the Wiener Zeitung had announced the 
transmission of military reinforcements to Italy, 
the Piedmontese government was under the 
necessity of concentrating its distant garrisons. 
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without, however, intending to summon a fresh 
contingent to its standards. Moreover, the troops 
in the province of Savoy, those in the canton of 
Nice, as well as those stationed on the Riviera di 
Ponente, actually abandoned their usual quarters 
and hastened by forced marches to the Lombard 
frontier, to serve as a x^infor^ment of the Une 
of defence formed by the fortresses of Alessandria 
and Casale. At the instance of Count Cavour, 
La Marmora, the War Minister, gave the neces- 
sary orders for the immediate completion of the 
fortifications of Alessandria, as well as for the 
preparations necessary for receiving 30,000 men 
in the entrenched camp of Casale, which covers 
the line of the Po against any hostile passage. 
Between Genoa and Novi suitable reserves were 
concentrated, and, in short, no military measures 
which might avail to protect the frontiers of the 
country under the circumstances, suddenly become 
so menacing, were neglected. Meanwhile the 
Turin Cabinet was above all concerned to justify 
its proceedings in the face of the foreign Govern- 
ments and of the public opinion of Europe, and 
to make good its complaints against Austria. 
Count Cavour undertook this task in a Circular, 
dated February the 4ih, and addressed to the 
Sardinian ministers abroad. The ostensible aim 
of this Circular was to make known the motives 
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wluch influenced the Sardinian Govenunent in its 
intention of demanding the Parliament's consent 
to a loan of two millions sterling. This memoir 
is a masterpiece of diplomatic ability, and is so 
strikingly characteristic of its author, that we 
here present it to the reader in its entirety : — 

"Turin, Feb. 4. 

" The Government of the King has asked the 
sanction of Parliament for the contraction of a 
loan of 50,000,000 lire, destined to meet the 
exigencies of the events that might come to pass 
in Italy, and whose nature and extent it is as yet 
impossible to foresee. 

" As this measure, which prudence has sug- 
gested to us, nmy give rise to inexact commenta- 
ries, I have thought it fitting clearly to expose to 
you the thought that has dictated it, in order to 
enable you to rectify whatever inexactness there 
might be in the judgments it may provoke on the 
part of politicians and of the organs of public 
opinion in the country where you reside. 

" Three years will soon have elapsed since the 
King's Government, while calling the attention 
of Europe, by means of its plenipotentiaries 
at the Congress of Paris, to the grievous state 
(itat fdcheax) of Italy, protested against the ex- 
tension of Austrian influence in the peninsula 
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beyond the stipulations of the treaties, and an- 
nounced that, if a check were not put to it, the 
result might be serious dangers for the peace and 
tranquillity of the world. The representations of 
Sardinia were favourably received by France and 
England, and were reproduced in some sort in a 
solemn manner in the Congress itself. Italy then 
conceived hopes, and men's minds seemed to calm 
down. But the hopes to which this manifesta- 
tion of interest on the part of the Western 
Powers gave birth have little by littie been dis- 
sipated. 

"The state of Italy has not been modified. 
The preponderating influence which Austria there 
exercises beyond the limits that treaties have 
assigned to her, and which constitutes a constant 
menace for Sardinia, has rather augmented than 
diminished. 

" On the other hand, the other States of the 
peninsula have persisted in a system of govern- 
ment whose result could but be the discontenting 
of the popidation and a provocation to disorder. 
. " Notwithstanding that the dangers wherewith 
Sardinia was menaced in consequence of such a state 
q{ things had become more serious and more im- 
minent, the conduct of the King's Government 
has always been regulated by a spirit of propriety 
and reserve which men of good faith cannot re- 
fuse to recognize* 
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If His Majest/s Government loftily repelled 
fhe pretensions of Austria, which demanded 
modifications in the institutions of the country, 
it did not assume a hostile attitude towards her 
when the Cabinet of Vienna thought proper to 
seize a pretext, judged futile by almost all the 
statesmen of Europe, to break off with 4cldt 
diplomatic relations with Sardinia. 

" Sardinia confined herself to reminding from- 
time to time those Governments with which she 
entertains friendly relations, o£ the sad prevision£( 
which facts daily verified, and to invoking their 
soHcitude for the condition of the peninsula. 

" She has never concealed the preoccupations 
and the sympathy inspired in her by the state of 
the greater part of the Italian provinces. But 
when she has deemed it her duty to manifest 
them publicly, she has done it with as much 
moderation (mesure) as propriety. By her ex- 
ample, by her conduct in the last war and in the 
Congress of Paris, by the manifestation of her 
interest and conmiiseration towards the Italian 
populations, Sardinia has striven to bring back 
hope, patience, and calm in the midst of despair, 
impatience, and agitation. She has abstained^ 
with the greatest care, from playing a part in any 
degree provocative, and if public right has been 
infringed (mioonnu), it id certainly not Sardinia 
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lihat can be aconaed of the least infraction of 
existmg treaties. 

'^ This spirit of moderation, of which all the 
acts of the Xing^s Gh)yeminent have hitherto 
borne the stamp> has been appreciated by all im- 
partial men and by public opinion in Europe. 
. ^^ But now the extraordinary military measures 
which the Cabinet of Vienna has just taken^ and 
which are evidently directed against Sardinia, 
whose military forces are relatively very weak, if 
compared to those of Austria, force the King's 
Govemmenty without abandoning that reserve, to 
prepare itself against a danger which may become 
imminent. Those measures are known to Europe. 
I think it right, nevertheless, rapidly to recapitu« 
late them. 

^' In the first days of January, before the King 
had pronounced the opening speech of the new 
l^islative session, the Vienna Cabinet announced 
in its official journal the sending of a corps cParmie 
of 30,000 men into Italy. This corps added to 
three others which are established there ixx a per- 
manent manner, would increase the strength of 
the Austrian army to an extent out of proportion 
wilh what the maintenance of order and of in- 
ternal tranquillity could require. 

''At the same time that these troops were sent 
into liombardy and Venetia with an extraordinary 
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rapidity, frontier battalions, which leaye their 
country only in case of war, were seen to arrive. 
The garrisons of Bologna and Ancona were rein- 
forced. But, what is most serious, Austria con- 
centrated considerable forces on our frontier ; she 
collected between the Adda and the Tidno, and 
especially between Cremona, Piacenza, and Favia, 
a real corps of operations, which certainly could 
not be destined to maintain order in these towns 
of quite secondary importance. 

^^ For some days the left bank of the Ticino 
presented the appearance of a countiy in which 
war is about to break out. 

'' The yiUages were occupied by detached corps 
^ — everywhere quarters were prepared and mea- 
sures were taken to form stores. Vedettes were 
placed even on the bridge of Buf^ora, which 
marks the limits of the two countries. I say 
nothing of the menacing language held publicly 
at Milan and in other towns by the greater part 
of the Austrian officers, without excepting those 
of eminent rank, for I know that one must not 
always render Governments responsible for the 
language of their agents. 

" But I think it necessary to call attention to 
the reception given at Venice to the troops coming 
from Vienna, and to the ostentation with which 
vast preparations have been made at Piacenza hf 
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ooeapying forts constructed in contempt of treaties, 
which ihey had appeared to neglect for some time 
past. 

^' In presence of dispositions so menacing for 
us, the country has been moved (a' eat ^u)* 
Confiding in the patriotism of the King aud of 
his Government, it remains cahn, but it demands 
that attention should be given to putting it in a 
position to confront the eventualities, of which 
such a display of forces on the part of Austria 
may be taken as a forerunner (pent /aire pri» 
soger). 

'* It is to this end that the Ministry decided to 
call into Piedmont the garrisons established in 
Sardinia and beyond the Alps, and has asked the 
Chambers for their sanction to contract a loan. 

" This last request, which will be, I expect, 
adopted, while proving to the nation that th^ 
Government has the consciousness of what the 
security and honour of the country imposes upon 
it, will maintain tranquillity in the pubHc mind> 
and will permit us calmly to await future even- 
tualities. 

"I hope you will have no difficulty in convinc? 
•ingthe political men with whom you are in rela^ 
tion, that the measure above indicated, with an 
exclusively defensive object, far from containing 
a menace for the tranquillity of Europe, will 
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haye for result to calm the agitation in Italy, and. 
to remove uneasiness from (reassurer) men's 
minds by giving birth to the feeling of confidence 
that Piedmont, strong in her good right, and 
aided by the allies which the justice of her cause 
can alone procure her, is ready to combat ey^y 
dement of disorder in the peninsula, from what- 
ever quarter it may oome-^xmi Austria or front 
the reyolution. 

** I charge you to hold this same language to 
the Minister of Foreign A&ixs, and, b^ging you 
to keep me informed of the judgments which 
shall be passed in that country on the measures 
in question, I offer you, &c. 

(Signed) "0. Cavoub.'* 

Contemporaneously with the issue of this Gir- 
oular, which represented Austria as the guilty 
and aggressiye party, a new moye was made 
at Paris, which could not but add weight to 
Count Cayour's Manifesto. In the beginning 
of February appeared the pamphlet entitled* 
« K Empereur Napoleon III. et V Italic," the 
author of which was the Court journalist, De La 
Gu^nnidre, the materials and ideas of which, 
howeyer, were furnished by the Emperor himself. 
Whereas a short time before, the Queen Yictoiia 
on opening Parliament had spoken, with allusion 
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to Italy, of the maintenance of treaties, this pro- 
duction eierated the principle of nationality to the 
rank of the fdndamental maxim of international' 
law, and applied it especially to the relations of 
Italy. It endeavoured to prove that the state of 
things, as then existing in Italy, could not be 
maintained without perpetually endangering the 
peace of the peninsula, as well as of Europe at 
large ; that Austria, unnaturally situated <is she 
was, pursuednootherpolicy than that of material 
and physical compression, and was, therefore, quite 
incompetent to remedy the evil ; that in order to 
do justice to the Italians, it was necessary, not 
indeed to reconstitute a kingdom of Italy, but a 
UTxited federal state for the whole peninsula, in 
which the Pope, by virtue of his exalted rank, 
should enjoy the Presidency. Finally, it was 
deda^, in addition to all this, that an in- 
dependent Italy was essential to the security of 
France. The speech £rom the Throne with which 
Napoleon III. opened the sittings of the Corpa 
Legialatif on the 7th of February, might be re* 
garded as giving his public sanction to the Impe- 
rialist pamphlet. It declared that a radical dif- 
ference of opinion had arisen between France and 
Austria on European questions, instancing that of 
the reconstitution of the Danubian Principalities, 
and that a more conciliatory spirit was needed 
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for the attaimnent of a pacific settlement. *^ Such 
being the state of things,'' he went on to say, 
** there was nothing extraordinary in the &ctthat 
France had drawn closer to Piedmont which had 
been so devoted to onr policy dnring the war, and 
so loyal dnring the subsequent peace. The 
happy matrimonial alliance of my much-beloYed 
cousin, the Prince Napoleon, with the daughter of 
King Victor Emanuel is not, therefore, one of 
those unusual events for which some hidden rea* 
son must be sought, but is the natural result of 
a community of interest between the two coun* 
tries, and of the friendship of their sovereigns." 
Passing next to Italy, he continued : '^ For some 
time ,'past, [the state of things in Italy, and its 
abnormal condition, in which order can be main- 
tained only by the aid of foreign troops, has 
inspired diplomatists with just soHdtude. That 
is not as yet, however, a sufficient reason for 
believing war to be imminent. Some, perhaps, 
may eagerly desire this without any just grounds ; 
others may choose to cherish exaggerated appro* 
hensions of exposing France to the perils of a 
new coalition. I shall persevere in the path of 
justice, rectitude, and national honour, and my 
government .will neither be betrayed into any 
hasty steps, nor allow itself to be intimidatedi 
inasmuch as my policy will always be erf a cha- 
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racter, neither provocative on the one hand, nor 
timid on the other/' 

Despite the ambiguities and contradictions con- 
tained in the Imperial speech, yet viewed in con- 
nection with the pamphlet before-mentioned, and 
the Circular and other measures of Count Cavonr, 
it was taken to be the declaration of an impending 
war against Austria. People were firmly per- 
suaded that a secret alliance to this end between 
If apoleon III. and the Sardioian Court, could not 
but be already in existence, and saw in the man- 
ner in which, step by step, the Emperor and Count 
Cavonr conjured up the crisis, designed co-oper- 
ation according to a preconceived plan. Soon, 
too, the Moniteur admitted the existence of such 
an alliance, limiting it, however, meanwhile to 
the stipulations of a defensive treaty. Whilst the 
excitement and enthusiasm of the Italians became 
more intense day by day, the Sardinian and French 
press grew more violent than ever in criticizing 
and attacking Austria, and of course the Austrian 
newspapers were not behindhand in retaliating. 
On the other hand, the Vienna Cabinet answered by 
sending more troops stiU into Lombaxdy, hnrried 
on the fortifications of Piacenza, Pavia, Cremona, 
and other points on the frontiers, and allowed its 
official organ to declare that it was ready for all 
eventualities. Napoleon III. himself pushed for- 
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ward his long and systematically commenced pre- 
parations by land and sea, taking care, however, 
that the fact was either ignored or denied by the 
French journals. 

Meanwhile, on the 9th of February, the Loan 
£ill came on for discussion in the Sardinian Po- 
pular Chamber. The Government had assigued 
as the motive for the proposition, the menacing 
attitude and preparations of Austria, and the 
Commission on the Bill declared in favour of the 
motion on the same ground. TheClerical and Con- 
servative Opposition, and particularly its leader, 
Count Solaro della Margherita, denied that Aus^ 
tria was] the aggressive party, absolved her from 
any intention of attacking Piedmont, and main- 
tained on the contrary, that all her military prepa- 
rations were of a purely defensive nature. The 
Savoy deputy, Costa di Beauregard attacked the 
Bill from his provincial point of view, insisting that 
Savoy was too poor to bear the financial burdens 
imposed by war, and expressing his apprehensions 
that in case of an issue favourable to Sardinia, 
France would demand Savoy as a recompense for 
. her assistance. Lastly, alter a series of other less 
' important speeches for and against. Count Cavour 
rose amidst the breathless silence of the assembly, 
and summed up the arguments for the Bill in 
his usual effective style. The following is a 
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condensed report of the principal passages of the 
^bate^ including of course^ the Premier's power- 
ful address: — 

<< Count Solaro della Margherita fully concurred 
in the sentiment expressed at the commencement 
of the session bythe President of the Chamber, that 
with a view to the independence of the State and 
the defence of the country, men of aU parties 
ought to forget petty difiPerences and unite toge- 
ther. There was not, he felt convinced, a man 
present who could evince so abject a spirit, as not 
to rally round the King at a moment of dajager. 
But when a question was brought forward which 
involved the idea of war and all its concomitant 
calamities, the most patriotic might hesitate, and 
prudence recommended a strict investigation into 
the truth of the assertions that the country was 
in danger. Could it be asserted that Sardinia 
was strong ? No doubt the army was valiant 
and the inhabitants were resolved, but that was 
-not enough to stand against a powerfiil State 
like Austria. Alessandria and Casale had been 
strongly fortified at an expense of many miUions, 
but a vast range of country in Piedmont must 
still be exposed to attack. It appeared to him, 
beeides, that the object of a wise Government 
was to avoid the eventualities of war, but 
here were acts which positively provoked hosti- 
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lities. To approve of a loan for the purposes 
of arming troops and providing munitions of war 
would be not only to sanction hostilities, but to aid 
seeing them commenced. That course was quite 
opposed to his views, and he must, therefore, 
refuse to vote for the Bill." 

The Marquis Costa di Beauregard ** wished to 
assure the Chamber that Savoy, the province 
which he represented, would yield to no part of 
the territory in devotedness to the pubKc weal, 
and still he was forced by an imperative sense 
of duty, to speak against the measure now under 
consideration. Piedmont was preparing for w€ir, 
and Count de Cavour was doing aU he could to 
provoke it. (Cries of * No !') He said, yes ! 
and he maintained that in the perilous position 
in which the noble Count's policy had placed 
Piedmont, there was only that manner of honour*- 
ably getting rid of the heavy debt which weighed 
on the country, and of meeting the engagements 
taken.'' For my part," continued the honor- 
able gentleman, " I will not give any encourage- 
ment to such a poKcy. I will not approve by a 
vote of confidence a policy which should always 
be opposed — a policy which has done so much 
injury to the internal situation of the country. 
I can inform you, gentlemen, that in Savoy 
the idea of war is altogether unpopular. Borne 
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down by heavy taxes, our populations execrate 
the poKcy which imposes them on the country. 
But war would entail on Savoy an infinitely more 
deplorable fate than heavy taxation — it would lead 
to her separation from Piedmont. And, forsooth, 
we, the inhabitants of Savoy, are to shed our 
blood and wear out our resources for the pur- 
pose of placing ourselves under another crown ! 
But do not imagine that the people of Savoy are 
less patriotic than others in the Kingdom. No ; 
when danger arises, we shall be amongst the first 
to strike a blow for our country. But we do 
not want to separate from the mother country, 
and I, therefore, shall vote against a Bill which 
constitutes part of the policy leading necessarily 
to that result/' (Sensation.). 

Count de Cavour then repKed : " Our policy. 
Gentlemen, has never been provocative, but it has 
always been national and Italian. (Applause.) 
We have never arrogated to ourselves the right of 
inciting to war, but we have always thought we 
have a right, not only to develope in flie country 
the principles of liberty and nationality on which 
tiie institutions given by Charles Albert repose, 
but also to make ourselves in the face of ihe whole 
of Europe the interpreters of the wants, the suf- 
ferings, and the hopes of Italy. Our policy has 
not changed since the Congress of Paris; it hiis 
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not become more aggressive^ and I may dare 
my honorable opponents to bring forward any 
instance to the contrary. We certainly on our 
return from Paris thought it necessary to provide 
in a more effectual manner for the defence of the 
State, and we called for the erection of the forti- 
fications of Alessandria. This was done because 
everything that had taken place in Paris con- 
vinced us of the impossibility of obtaining, by 
pacific and diplomatic means, the complete solu- 
tion of the difficulties of the Italian question. In 
doing that, Gentlemen, we did not depart from 
the path of legality, nor were we guilty of 
a really provocative act Diplomatic relations 
with Austria were afterwards broken off. I 
shall not remind you of ihe motives which led 
to that act; it will be sufficient to say that the ini- 
tiative did not proceed from us. We cannot, 
I repeat, therefore, be accused of being either 
inconsiderate or provocative. I must also be 
allowed to say that our conduct has never been 
regarded in that light by the other Powers of 
Europe. As my colleague, the Minister of Pi- 
nance, pointed out in his report, without any fact 
having taken place, either with us or in any 
other part of Europe, the Austrian Government 
announced that it shoidd send afresh corps cTarmie 
into Italy, and that announcement was followed 
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by the execution of it with, a rapidity and deter* 
mination which seemed to remind xis of the 
warlike movements of the first Empire. For 
several days all the ordinary transports of the 
railway were monopolized by the Government ; 
the regular traffic was suspended on the lines 
from Vienna to Trieste, and from Venice to Milan, 
and nothing was seen on them but soldiers, horses, 
and military stores of all kinds. Those troops 
were not stationed in the large cities, where the 
possibility of popular movements might have been 
anticipated ; but, on the contrary, along our fron» 
tier, and in towns where no popular tumult was 
to be dreaded. In a word, Austria assumed, 
with regard to us, an attitude not defensive, but 
truly offensive, whilst, I repeat, nothing had taken 
place with us ; whilst we had made no movement 
of troops, and whilst there was a complete truce 
in diploma^, as some time had elapsed since 
Piedmont had occasion to call the attention of 
Europe to the affairs of Italy. It appears to me, 
therefore, that we are authorized in loudly pro- 
claiming before Parliament, in the face of the 
country, and of Europe, that if there has been 
any provocation, it is not on the part of Piedmont, 
but on that of Austria. I certainly am not ig- 
norant that Austria, in her secret communications 
to the various Cabinets, and in her diplomatic 
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statements, protested her love for peace, and her 
respect for the institutions of Piedmont. But, 
Gentlemen, would it be the first time that war- 
like intentions have been concealed under pacific 
professions? Every one who hears me is too 
well versed in history to entertain such an opinion. 
Prudence, therefore, requires that we should pro- 
vide energetically for every eventuality. The 
Ministry did all that was within the limits of the 
executive power, and concentrated on the frontiers 
of the State all the forces that were disposable, 
and it now comes to request from you the means of 
preparing effectually for the defence of the coun- 
try, according to the exigencies of its honour and 
of its most sacred interests. Against these argu- 
ments may be objected the opinion manifested by 
the English Government, and the fact that the 
English Ministers, and the principal speakers 
who took part in the discussion on tfie Address, 
expressed opinions favourable to peace, and con- 
trary to the pretended projects of Piedmont to 
enter on an aggressive war. I do not conceal frt)m 
myself the bearing of this argument. No one 
attaches greater weight than I to the opinions of 
the statesmen of England. From my in&ncy I 
have respected that country, and it is, perhaps, 
from it that I have drawn the greater part of the 
political ideas which have guided me in my career. 
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I esteem and respect England, which I consider 
as one of the first Powers in the world, and I 
love her because I think her to be the fortress 
where liberty has found and may still find an 
impregnable asylum. I have always entertained 
every possible predilection for the alliance with 
that country, and I have been even reproached 
with Anglomania. Let the acts of our policy be 
examined, and you will see how dear the alliance 
with England has been to us ; and if you look 
at our commercial poHoy, you will see that it is 
to our interest to cultivate the friendship of that 
great and noble nation. (Loud cheers.) At the 
Congress of Paris, England gave us her power- 
ful support, and manifested the same views as 
ourselves with regard to several points of the 
Italian question ; and even now, if she does not 
quite share our opinions, she expresses herself in 
a manner which shows her friendship for us. 
Unfortunately, since 1856, England has con- 
sidered it for the interest of her policy to draw 
towards Austria. This fact will, perhaps, modify 
her tendencies on the Italian question, at least 
as regards Northern Italy. The cries of suflfering 
which are raised at Naples, at Rome, and at 
Bologna will, however, stiU be heard with equal 
sympathy on the Thames ; imfortunately, the 
cries and groans which come from Milan and 
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Venice are intercepted by the Austrian Alps. 
(Hear, hear.) This is, I do not deny, very se- 
rious, but I am not discouraged by it. I have 
confidence in the good sense and in the generous 
sentiments of the EngKsh nation. I know by 
experience that with the English public the cause 
of justice and of truth always triumphs. I know 
that principles of liberty always find in that great 
country ardent and eloquent defenders, and that 
when a cause is clearly and candidly laid before 
that great nation, the probability of a good result 
is on the side of reason, progress, and civilization. 
(Hear, hear.) The struggle may at times be long, 
but success is certain in the end. (Applause.) 
I cannot believe that the illustrious statesman 
who is now at the head of the councils of the 
Crown in England, he who had the good fortune 
of associating his illustrious name in the cause 
of the emancipation of the negroes, Vould dose 
his brilKant career by rendering himself the 
accomplice of those who would condemn Italy 
to eternal slavery. (Hea».) I think, Gentlemen, 
I have now clearly shown you that our policy 
has not been inconsiderate, nor our acts provo- 
cative. In asking you for the means of resistance, 
we have no intention of changing that poKcy, nor 
do we wish to proceed to any acts of provoca- 
tion ; but neither will we be silent when Austria 
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threatens, and when she assembles armies on our 
frontiers. (Loud applause.) That policy, I trust, 
when proclaimed in a frank and candid manner, 
will receive not only your approbation, but that 
of every man of proper feeling in Europe. I 
therefore hope, gentlemen, that, satisfied with 
these explanations, you will not hesitate to give 
a favourable reply to our application, and ihat 
the urn now placed on the table of the President 
wiU prove to Europe that, in spite of any internal 
dissensions, we are unanimous when the question 
is to defend not only the safety and the inde- 
pendence, but also the honour of the nation- 
(Loud applause.)" 

The boldness and penetrating logic of the 
Minister's speech again came off victorious, if 
not without a struggle. The debate, indeed, was 
still further prolonged, and closed with a violent 
tempest, conjured up by an unpatriotic hint from 
Count de Viry, another Savoy deputy, that his 
province was separated from Italy by the Alps, 
The discussion, however, was brought to a termi- 
nation in the course of the same sitting, and the 
Loan Bill was carried by 116 votes against 35. 

Next followed, on the 17th of February, the 
discussion on the BQl in the Senate. It was 
thought that Count Cavour would here meet with 
the most stubborn resistance, and would be most 
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sharply attacked, and accordingly the crowd of 
spectators was very great. Amongst them were 
many Members of the Chamber of Deputies, 
which did not sit in consequence. Meanwhile, 
only a single senator raised his voice against the 
measure. This was the Marquis Brignole-Sale, 
known as having been Sardinian Ambassador at 
Paris during Carlo Alberto's reign. An outline 
of his speech, though it was Kttle more than an 
echo of Delia Margherita's in the other house, 
may here be given, if only as a foil to Count 
Oavour's crushing reply. 

In this vehement speech against the Bill, the 
Marquis denied the existence of any danger of 
aggression on the part of Austria ; her troops oc- 
cupied certain parts beyond her frontier at the 
request of the local authorities, and she was not 
alone in having troops there. Had there not been 
a rupture of diplomatic relations between Austria 
and Piedmont, all existing differences might have 
been settled by conferences and discussions. He 
wouldnotnowinquire with whom the responsibility 
of that rupture lay, for he would be sorry to have 
to attribute it to Piedmont. Why insinuate 
hopes of changes which cannot be effected with- 
out the spontaneous assent of the Governments 
interested in the question ; and why, when the 
desire for peace is universal, and when respect fop 
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existing treaties has been promised by an august 
personage^ should not war be averted by the in- 
tervention of diplomacy ? 

Count Cavour replied. He said: "M. de 
Brignole not only denies the hostile preparations 
of Austria, but also maintains that, if there be 
any cause of alarm in Italy, it is entirely attri- 
butable to the policy of Piedmont. It would be 
easy to refiite .the first part of M. de Brignole^s 
speech, by simply enumerating the acts and pre- 
parations of the Austrian Government. Even 
were the sending of a new army into Italy merely 
owing to the necessity of maintaining tranquillity 
in the country, that alone would be a bitter 
censure cast upon Austria. If three armies are 
insufficient, and a fourth be wanted, the system 
of which Senator Brignole had declared himself 
the partisan, must be very bad. (Cheers.) But 
Austria's menacing preparations did not merely 
consist inJhe increase of her forces, but in their 
distribution around the frontier of Piedmont. 
Now, how could the hon. senator fasten the re- 
sponsibility of the abnormal state of other parts 
of Italy upon Piedmont? What hostile acts 
have there been on her part P Whom has she 
insulted or threatened P All she had done had 
been to adopt a system of government quite un- 
like that of those countries ; all her provocations 
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consist in showing the different consequences 
resulting from a free Government and a despotic 
I one, and this difference has been acknowledged 
by all enlightened men, by the Emperor of the 
French, by the Governments of Great Britain 
and Prussia. No public writer, except those who 
lend their pens to absolutist journals, deny the 
superiority of the Constitutional system. By de- 
grees the policy of Piedmont had acquired pox* 
tisans m Italy, confidence had revived, and the 
revolutionary parties had lost their influence. 
One of the effects of that poKcy during the last 
ten years, had been to bring over the peoples of 
Italy to temperate and national opinions. Was 
this provocation P Let the Senate judge. No 
doubt, the policy of Piedmont created a difi- 
culty for the other Governments of Italy, for 
Austria and those Governments that follow her 
policy must find it difficult to govern with an ab« 
solute and anti-national rule in the neighbour- 
hood of a country liaving a Uberal Government. 
This antagonism induced Austria some years ago 
to insult Sardinia most cruelly, in the persons of 
many of her subjects. That was the chief cause 
of the interruption of diplomatic relations with 
that Power^ and he would challenge Senator 
Brignole to adduce any other. Would he say 
that the estrangement was owing to the Liberal 
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press of Piedmont P Then why should there 
exist friendly relations between Austria and 
England, Austria and Belgium? No; the cause 
lay in the contrast between the two systems of 
government in two countries adjoining each other; 
The hon. senator had declared in favour of re- 
spect to treaties, but they had been frequently 
violated in Italy by Austria herself. The treaties 
limited Austria's right to occupy fortresses to 
only two citidals, and yet she had extended her 
occupations aU along the Apennines. He (Count 
Cavour) did not hesitate to declare that the 
princes of Italy had no right to alienate the in* 
dependence of their States in favour of Austria, 
and that in so doing they violated the Treaty of 
1816. It was a principle of modem pubHc law, 
a consequence of the progress of civilization, that 
princes were not allowed to alienate their own 
independence. Hence Piedmont protested aloud 
against the extension of the influence of Austria, 
and the letter of the treaty w^ in favour of the 
Sardinian view. Sardinia had announced her 
lively sympathy for the wrongs of Italy, but she 
had also done so because the extension of Austrian 
influence was a menace against herself. Was it 
not a danger for Piedmont that Austria should 
be atfthorized to occupy Parma and Modena, to 
send her troops on the ridge of the Apennines, and 
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to threaten Genoa, the hon. senator's birthplace? 
Now even small States must accompany their 
protests with acts showing their determination to 
defend their own. All Europe haying now re- 
cognized that the state of Italy was irregular, and 
that a remedy must be found, he was convinced 
that matters would not be settled until the con- 
dition of Italy had been considerably improved. 
He did not know how that would be improved, 
but at all events Piedmont would have the satis- 
fSEiction of knowing that she had done her part in 
preparing for the possibility of war, while at the 
same time she desired diplomacy to interfere. 
He trusted the Senate woidd vote in favour of 
this Bill, which was so aoxiously expected by the 
whole country.*' 

This speech was received with loud applause 
from the tribunes. 

Senator Gallina said a few words in allusion 
to the debate on the subject in the English House 
of Peers, repelling the insinuation that Piedmont 
was anxious for war as a matter of speculation ; 
after which the Chamber voted the Bill by a 
majority of 69 to 7. 

How the question progressed, and became 
eventually exasperated into war, and what were 
the incidents and results of the short but decisive 
campaign which ended with the Peace of Villa- 
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Branca, need not be detailed here. This work, 
however, would be incomplete were it not to 
present a selection from the important State 
Papers-issued in rapid succession, as weU in the 
course of the abortive pacific negotiations set on 
foot by the Government of this country shortly 
after the above debate in the Turin Senate, as 
after hostilities had actually commenced. At 
Lord Malmesbury^s request, the Count stated 
the Sardinian case at length in an elaborate and 
most able despatch, dated the 1st of March, and 
addressed to the Marquis d'AzegHo, the repre*- 
sentative of the Court of Turin in London. It 
would be superfluous to re-produce this, since the 
reader is already acquainted wi& its substance. 
Moreover, the main arguments are recapitulated 
in the following despatch, dated the 17th of the 
same month, conveying, through the same 
channel, the Count's reply to our Foreign Min- 
ister's suggestion, that Piedmont, after the 
example of Austria, should give an engagement 
not to be the aggressive party : — 

" Turin, March 17, 1859. 

" M. le Marquis, — Sir James Hudson, in a note 
dated the 14th of this month, a copy of which 
you will find enclosed, has asked me, in the name 
of his Government, if Sardinia would be disposed 
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to follow the example of Austria, and to declare 
in a formal manner (as Connt Buol, on his part> 
declared Austria's intention not to attack Pied- 
ment, in his despatch to Connt Apponyi of the 
25th January) that Sardinia has no intention of 
attacking her powerful neighbour. 

*^ Appreciating the motives which have inspired 
such a course on tibie part of the Cabinet of St. 
James's, we do not hesitate to answer him with 
the most perfect frankness, as we have done a 
few days since when he asked us to draw up 
a memomidum, dear and pmase, of flie com- 
plaints of Italy against Austria, and to indicate 
the means of applying a remedy. 

*' In pursuance of aggressive acts (what other 
name can we give them P) committed by Austria 
by the concentration of imposing forces on the 
Sardinian frontier ; by placing on a war footing 
the army of Italy ; by the construction and occu- 
pation of new fortifications on territory which does 
not belong to her ; by the occupation of the Le- 
gations ; and by the violation of treaties, the 
Government of the King, according to the law of 
nations, has a right to prepare to defend herself 
against Austria even by means of arms. Eng- 
knd impKcitly acknowledged each a right when, 
a short time since, through the medium of her 
Minister of Foreign AflFairs — ^by the weight of 
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her great authority, by the solemn means of 
diplomatic action — she condemned the imjust 
meaauies employed by Austria in sequestering 
the estates of Sardinian subjects; and agreed 
that, if under such circumstances the dangers of 
war were prevented, it resulted from the great 
moderation of the Sardinian Government.* 

"Accordingly, as her Britannic Majesty's 
Government has acknowledged the abnormal 
state of Italy, and promised to Sardinia that 
England would endeavour to find a remedy for 
the evils complained of, the Sardinian Govern- 
ment availing itself of such promises, and re- 
serving its Hberty of action in case Austria 
should abstain for the future from committii^ 
aggressive acts, Sardinia is ready to give her 
assurance that it is not her intention to attack 
Austria. And she agrees on this subject to 
make a declaration the same as that contaraed 
in the despatch of Count Buol, which, in reality, 
is nothing but a long and bitter accusation 
against Sardinia and the politics of the Cabinet 
over which I have the honour to preside. 

**The speeches delivered in Parliament ex- 
plaining our policy, the despatches and circulars 

* See Despatch of Lord Clarendon to the Marquis 
d'Azeglio. 
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wUch have been conmiunicated to the Cabinet of 
St. James's, and particularly the Memorandum 
addressed to England and Prussia, in the justice 
of which Lord Mahnesbury entirely agrees, exr 
plain and justify our conduct most completely. 
I think, therefore, I need not on the present 
occasion refute one by one the arguments which 
Count Buol employs in his despatch, wherein 
he represents Sardinia as the real cause of the 
abnormal condition of Italy. 

" Such arguments cannot have any value with 
any impartial person who remembers the events 
which have succeeded each other from the com- 
mencement of the present year. 

" The military preparations continually taken 
by Austria, and pointed out in my despatch of 
the 1st instant, have all preceded the justifiable 
action of the Sardinian Government. The speech 
from the Throne at the opening of the Sardinian 
ParHament was only pronoimced on the 10th of 
January, and yet on the 3rd of the same month a 
new corps rf' armee was suddenly sent to Austrian 
Italy. 

" Our loan did not take place until after Aus- 
tria had endeavoured to negotiate a much larger 
loan in London. 

" Finally, if we have called out our contingent, 
leaving our reserves at their homes, it was not 
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until Austria had ordered her Italian army to be 
placed on a complete war footing that we were 
convinced that we should find ourselves ere long 
in the face of one of the largest armies that ever 
crowded the soil of Italy. 

" These facts form a strange commentary on 
the pacific protestations which close the Austrian 
despatch, and it would be difficult to reconcile 
them if, in the diplomatic note in question, we 
did not find the intimate ideas of Austria on the 
Italian question. 

« Count Buol, after having rapidly examined, 
from his point of view, the events which have 
succeeded each other since 1848, finishes by de- 
claring that if Italy is profoundly agitated, if the 
people are discontented, if the Governments have 
done nothing to satisfy the legitimate desires of 
their subjects, this all originates in the views and 
spirit of turbulence which liberty has developed 
in Piedmont ; in fact, availing myself of Count 
BuoPs words, 'Through the introduction into that 
country (Piedmont) of institutions which work 
well when they have been developed and matured 
by ages, but which do not seem to be in accord- 
ance with the genius, traditions, and social con- 
dition of Italy/ 

** Count Buol also points out, as a principal 
remedy to such a state of things (the gravity of 
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wliich he does not attempt to hide), the united 
action of the great Powers, to be exercised with 
the object of modifying the institutions of Pied- 
mont ; in feet, by stifling the liberty of Piedmont 
— ^Lombardy, Venice, and the other States of th^ 
Peninsula would become again tranquil. 

'^Without admitting such a conclusion, and 
being convinced that the destruction of the liberal 
institutions of Piedmont, instead of assuring 
peace, would — the Italians being reduced to de- 
spair — ^result in revolution, still we do not hesitate 
to acknowledge there is much truth in the thought 
which inspired this part of the despatch of this 
Austrian Minister. 

" The contrast presented by Piedmont with the 
provinces under the dominion of Austria is too 
striking not to produce a profound irritation in 
Austria, The example of Piedmont proving, 
contrary to the assertion of Count Buol, that the 
\ Italians are susceptible of a liberal and progres- 
sive regime, makes the military system of Austria 
more hateful to the people of the Italian penin-» 
jsula. The corporal punishments, the ever aug- 
menting taxation, the fatal financial measures, 
and the abandonment to the clergy of the rights 
of the State, make the contrast more obvious. 

" We acknowledge, therefore, that the liberty 
of Piedmont is a danger and menace for Austria, 
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According to Austria, there are only two things to 
do — ^to destroy the liberal institutions of Italy, or 
to keep up her dominion over aU Italy to prevent 
contagion from spreading over the other States of 
the peninsula which have not enough strength 
at their disposal for suppressing the voice of* 
the people. It is the second alternative which 
Austria has embraced, waiting the later arrival, 
and by indirect action, the realization of the first 
indicated means. 

" Austria, up to the present moment, has sue*, 
ceeded by secret treaties with Parma, Modena, 
and Tuscany, and by the indefinate occupation of 
the Romagna (which is not now about to cease, ac- 
cording to the declarations of Vienna and Rome), \ 
and by the considerable fortifications she has so 
constructed, in making herself mistress of Central 
Italy, and thus binding Piedmont with a circle \ 
of iron. 

" It is against such a state of things, which is 
not justified by the Treaties of Vienna, that Sar- 
dinia has not ceased to protest for many years, 
calling for the intervention and support of the 
great Powers who signed the Treaties of 1816. 

'^ Such a state of things has for a long time 
constituted a threatening danger to Piedmont, 
aggravated of late by extraordinary axmamenis 
and other aggressive acts on the part of Austria, 
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wHch have forced the Govenunent of the King 
to adopt defensive measures and call the con- 
tingents under arms. 

'^ It is proposed that this state of things should 
cease, that Austrian dominion in Italy should 
enter within the limits formally stipulated by 
treaties; that Austria should disarm, and that 
Sardinia, whilst deploring the unhappy fate of 
the population on the other side of the Ticino, 
should confine her efforts, as England has often 
reconmiended her to do, towank a pacific propa- 
ganda calculated more and more to enlighten 
public opinion in Europe on the Italian question 
a,pd to prepare the elements for a future solution, 

" But so long as our neighbours group round 
them and against us all the States of Italy which 
border on us, and whilst they can freely march 
their troops on the banks of the Po and up to the 
Apennines ; so long as they can hold Piacenza 
(transformed into a .fortress of the first order), 
continually threatening our frontier, it will be 
impossible for us to remaru defenceless in the face 
of the provoking and armed attitude of Austria. 

" The Government of her Britannic Majesty is 
too enlightened and too loyal not to admit that 
we cannot pursue any other line of conduct with- 
out betraying our rights, without offending our 
honour, whatever may be our desires to dissipate 
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the clouds which threaten the peace of the 
world. 

" I 'request you, M. le Marquis, to read and 
give a copy of this despatch to Lord Malmeshury, 
and I avail myself, &c. &c. 

(Signed) " Cavoxjr." 

On the very day, however, on which this 
missive was penned. Count Balabine, the Rus- 
sian Ambassador at Vienna, broached at that 
Court his sinister proposal of a European Con- 
gress, to which a preliminary assent was given by 
the Powers. From the date of the following 
despatch to the Marquis d' Azeglio, it will be 
seen that Count Cavour lost no time in claiming 
for Sardinia a seat in this aus^ust assembly as 
th, rep»^«™ of lUy :- 

''TvBJN, March 21. 

** Monsieur le Marquis, — The Government of 
Russia has just made the formal proposition to 
submit the Italian question to a Congress of the 
Great Powers. 

" I hasten, M. le Marquis, to make known to 
you the views of the Government of the King in 
this respect. 

" Sardinia has no objection to make against 
the meeting of a Congress which, taking into 
consideration the interests and the just comr 
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plaints of the peninsula, wonld take upon itself 
to give a pacific and satisfactory solution to the 
difficTilties which deservedly attract the serious 
attention of Europe* But the Cabinet of Turin 
believes at the same time that Piedmont ought 
to be represented at this Congress, and it is per- 
suaded that its intervention would be useful, not 
to say indispensable, if the Powers which show a 
proved sympathy for Italy, and those which desire 
to obviate the danger of the abnormal state of the 
peninsula, think they can render prevalent a 
system more conformable to justice by obtaining 
concessions and a guarantee of a nature to calm 
the public mind. 

*' Sardinia enjoys the confidence of the unhappy 
populations whose fate is about to be decided; 
she has already raised her voice in their favour 
at the Congress of Paris, and that voice was not 
only listened to by the most enlightened Govern- 
ments of Europe, but it has succeeded in calming 
vexations and angers ready to burst forth ; it has 
disarmed revolution, substituting for it the regular 
and legal action of diplomacy. 

*' Sardinia, in taking the lead of the national 
movement, has always exercised the influence it 
had acquired to combat openly revolutionary 
passions ; instead of exciting the minds of men 
soured by suffering and deceptions, it endeavoured 
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to keep them within bounds, and to lead them to 
a more healthy appreciation of the events and 
obstacles which delayed the fulfilment of theii* 
legitimate desires. We may openly declare it ; 
if Italy has not been the theatre of new troubles 
lately, if we have not to deplore insane popular 
movements, followed by sanguinary reaction, it 
is to the salutary action and prudent attitude of 
Piedmont that it must, in a great measure^ be 
attributed. 

" As regards tibe questions which ought to form 
the object of the deKberations of the Congress, 
the Cabinet of London is cognizant of the view 
taken of them by the Government of the King. 
In the Memorandum of the 1st of March it has 
frankly explained its views, it has pointed out the 
grievances of the peninsula, it has indicated the 
reparations they require. That explanation has 
been communicated to the Court of London, and it 
met with a favourable reception. Lord Mahnes- 
buryhas admitted the moderation of Sardinia, 
and has rendered homage to her good faith. Thus, 
whether by its general conduct since the affairs 
of Italy have taken the first place in the cares 
of Europe — ^whether by its declarations clearly 
formulated as regards the points which now ap- 
pear to render an immediate solution necessary, 
the British Government ought to be convinced 
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that the Court of Sardinia will lend a sincere sup- 
port to all measures which the highnnited Powers 
in Congress may propose in the interest of Italy.. 

" I like to flatter myself, therefore, that the 
Cabinet of London will, without difficulty, admit 
the propriety that Sardinia should be represented 
in the Congress proposed by Russia. 

" With this object in yiew, I b^ of you, M. 
le Marquis, to submit the above observations to 
Lord Malmesbury, reading to him and leaving 
with him a copy of this despatch. 

" I am, &c., 

"0. Cavotjr." 

On the 25th the Sardinian Premier arrived in 
Paris, at the invitation of the French Emperor> 
where he did not omit any precaution which might 
be necessary to secure the interests of his country, 
whether the ultimate decision in that influential 
quarter should be for peace or war. Having on the 
28th prepared for the information of the Court of 
the Tuileries, a weighty memoir in favour of Pied- 
mont's admission to the Congress, he returned the 
next day to Turin, where he met with an enthu-* 
siastic reception. A vast crowd welcomed h\m at- 
the railway station, shouting "Long live the 
King! Long live Cavour! Long Uve Italy! 
Long live France!" Before his departure hQ 
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had already signed tbe cormnissions of Gmbaldi, 
Cosenza, and Medid as chiefs ^f the new corps 
of Chasseurs of the Alps. For, meanwhile, the 
preparations for war were not relaxed for an 
instant, especially after Austria's insolent demand 
for a oneSded disarmament of Piedmont a^ a 
sine qud non of the Congress. On the 12th of 
April the Chamber voted a credit of 803,115 
francs for the fortifications of Alessandria, in 
spite of a fatile attempt of Count Solaro della 
Margherita to turn the tide. Count Cavour's only 
reply on this occasion was a contemptuous 
silence. Eleven days afterwards, Count Buol's 
insulting ultimatum was presented at Turin. 

The document, which is headed, " Copy of a 
Letter addressed by Count Buol-Schauenstein to 
Count Cavour on the 19th of April, 1859," runs 
as follows : — 

" The Imperial Government, as your Excel- 
lency is aware, readily acceded to a proposition 
which was made by the Cabinet of St. Petersburg, 
to assemble a Congress of the five Powers, for the 
purpose of doing away with the complications 
which had arisen in Italy. 

" Being convinced of the impossibility of en- 
tering, with any chance of success, into pacific 
deliberations in the midst of the dash of arms, 
and while preparations for war were going on in 
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an adjacent country, we demanded that tiie Sar- 
dinian army should be placed on a peace footings 
and the &ee or volunteer corps disbanded, as a 
preliminary measure to the meeting^ of the 
congress. 

*' The Government of her Britannic Majesty 
found this condition so just and so conformable 
to the necessities of the situation, that it did not 
hesitate to adopt it, and to declare that it was 
ready, conjointly with France, to insist on the 
immediate disarmament of Sardinia, and to offer 
her in return a collective guarantee against any 
attack on our part — a guarantee which Austria 
would, as a matter of course, have respected* 

" The Cabinet of Turin appears to have given 
a categorical refusal to the invitation to put her 
army on a peace footing, and to accept the col- 
lective guarantee offered her. 

"This refusal inspired us with the deeper 
regret, because if Sardinia had consented to give 
a proof of her pacific sentiments in the way 
demanded, we should have considered it a first 
symptom of her intenl^on to co-operate in im- 
proving the relations between the two co]mtrieS| 
which unfortunately have been unsatisfactory for 
some years past. Had she accepted the guarantee, 
we should, by removing the Imperial troops 
stationed in the Lombardo-Yenetian kingdom. 
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hav6 teen able to give another proof that they 
had not been placed there with any aggressive 
intention towards Sardinia. 

" Having until now been disappointed in the 
hope entertained, the Emperor, my august master, 
has deigned to order me to make a direct and last 
effort to induce the Government of the Sardinian 
Majesty to alter the resolution which it appears 
to have taken. 

" Such, Count, is the object of this letter. I 
have the honour to entreat your Excellency to 
take its contents into the most seridus con* 
sideration, and to let me know whether or not 
the Royal Government consents to put, without 
delay, its army on a peace footing and to disband 
the Italian volunteers. 

" The bearer of this note, to whom, Count, you 
will be pleased to give your reply, has received 
orders to place himself at your disposal during 
three days. 

" If, at the expiration of that time, he should 
not receive an answer, or one that is not com- 
pletely satisfactory, the responsibility for the 
serious consequences which such refusal would 
bring with it, will fall entirely on the Government 
of his Sardinian Majesty. After having in vain 
had recourse to all conciliatory means in order to 
obtain for his subjects a guarantee of peace — ^a 
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guarantee whicH the Emperor has a right to in- 
sist on — his Majesty will, to his great regret, be 
obliged to have reconrge to force of arms in order 
to maintain it. 

. " In the hope that the answer which I solicit 
jfrom yonr Excellency will be conformable to our 
views, which tend to the maintenance of peace, 
I take this opportunity," &c. 

On the same day on which this characteristic 
challenge to arms was received at Turin, Count 
Cavour, aware of the intention of presenting it, 
had already a few hours before convoked the 
Chamber of Deputies, and in the following speech 
had proposed to confer the Dictatorship upon the 

Ebig: — 

" Gentlemen, the great European Powers, in 
the intention of treating the Italian question by 
means of diplomacy, and to try whether it were 
not possible to resolve it pacifically, determined, 
in the month of March, to convoke a Congress to 
that end. 

. " Austria, however, made her adhesion to that 
project subordinate to a condition that regarded 
Sardinia alone — to the condition, that is, of her 
previous disarmament. Such a pretension, re- 
pelled without hesitation by the King's Govemr 
ment as unjust and contrary to the dignity of the 
country, found support from none of the Cabinets, 
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Austria then substituted another for it — ^that of a 
general disarmament. 

" This new principle gave rise to a series of 
negotiations, which, in spite of the frequency and 
rapidity of telegraphic communications, continued 
several weeks, and resulted in the proposition of 
England, with .which you are well acquainted, 
and which was accepted by France, Russia, and 
Prussia. Although Piedmont perceived to how 
many doubte and inconveniences the appUcation 
of the principle might give rise, nevertheless, in 
a spirit of conciliation, and as the last possible 
concession, she adhered to it. Austria, on the 
contrary, has concisely refused it. That refusal, 
news of which reached us from all parts of 
Europe, was officially announced to us by the re- 
presentative of England at Turin, who signified 
to us, by order of his Government, that the 
Vienna Cabinet had determined to address (rivol- 
gere) to Piedmont a direct invitation to disarm, 
requiring a definitive reply in the term of three 
days. 

" The substance and the form of such an in- 
vitation can leave no doubt in the eyes of all 
Europe as to the true intentions of Austria. It 
is the result and the conclusion of the great 
offensive preparations which for a long time past 
Austria has been making on her frontiers, and 
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wbich in these late days became still more potent 
and menacing. 

" Under these circnmstances^ in presence of 
the grave dangers that threaten us, the King's 
Government believed it to be its duty to present 
itself without farther delay before the Parliament, 
and to ask of it those powers which it considered 
necessary to provide for the defence of the 
country. I therefore begged your President im- 
mediately to call together the Chamber, then 
dispersed for the Easter holidays. 

" And also yesterday at a late hour indirect 
intelligence reached us that Austria was delaying 
to complete the proposed direct invitation to 
Piedmont, but, as she has refused the English 
proposition, this does not at all modify the situa-< 
tion, nor can it modify our resolution. 

" In these circumstances the dispositions taken 
by his Majesty the Emperor of the French are 
for us at once encouragement and a reason of 
gratitude. 

" We trust, therefore, that the Chamber vill 
not hesitate to sanction with its votes the pro- 
posal of conferring upon the King the fiiU powers 
which the times require. 

" And who can be a better guardian of our 
liberties ? Who more worthy of this proof of 
the confidence of the nation ? He whose name 
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a ten years' reign has made a synonym of loyalty 
and honour! He who always held high and 
firm the tricoloured Italian flag ! He who is 
now preparing to combat for Hberty and inde. 
pendence ! Be assured, gentlemen, that if you 
confide, in these critical circumstances, the su- 
preme guidance of affairs to Victor Emanuel, 
Piedmont and Italy will unanimously applaud 
your resolution." 

The Minister's speech was listened to with 
profound attention, and received with applause. 

The following is the project of law for the con- 
cession of extraordinary powers to the King's 
Government during the war : — • 

" Art. 1. In case of war with the Austrian 
Empire, the King shall be invested with aU legis- 
lative and executive powers, and shall be able, 
imder the ministerial responsibility, to perfonn 
by simple royal decrees aU the acts necessary to 
the defence of the country and of our institutions. 

" Art. 2. The constitutional institutions re- 
maining intangible, the King's Government, 
during the war, shall have the faculty to make 
dispositions for the temporary limitation of the 
liberty of the press and of individual liberty." 

On the motion of the President, the Chamber 
retired to the bureauj^ to examine the project, 
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and again assembled in the course of the after^ 
noon. The law was voted by acclamation. 

Two days afterwards the Senate also iman- 
imously passed the Bill, on the motion of Count 
Cavour, who spoke as follows : — 

. " Senators, — I have the honour to present to 
you the Bill already voted by the Chamber of 
Deputies, for investing his Majesty with fiill powers 
during the war. I have exactly and faithfully 
explained in the other Chamber the facts which 
have preceded and the reasons which have sug- 
gested this measure. I trust I have demonstrated 
that his Majesty's Government in the late nego- 
tiations exhibited all the spirit of conciliation 
consistent with its dignity. It is with satisfaction 
I learn that the great Powers and pubKc opinion 
in Europe have been unanimous in passing a 
severe judgment on the refusal of Austria. To 
what I stated in the other Chamber I must add 
what has taken place since. On Saturday after- 
noon the Austrian envoy bearing Count Buol's 
despatch, already announced, arrived. This 
despatch invites Sardinia to disarm and to dissolve 
the Italian volimteers immediately ; it demands 
a precise and categorical answer within three 
days, and makes our non-adhesion a casus belli. 
This fact, while it confirms the necessity of the 
proposed law, renders it also more urgent, and I 
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am sure the Senate will consider it sucli in every 
respect. Gentlemen, to unite all the powers of 
Government in a single hand at critical periods, 
temporarily to renounce the use of certain liberties, 
is something beyond the fruit of a sudden ardour; 
it is also a measure of mature prudence. The 
nations most famous in history for political wisdom 
have set us the example. Hence I doulit not but 
that the resolution which the representativejs of 
the people have not hesitated to adopt will be 
sanctioned by the Senate, conspicuous for so much 
wisdom and experience. If on the one hand the 
difficulty of the times requires this act of confi- 
dence, which leaves the Constitutional institutions 
xmtouched, on the other hand there never was a 
prince who deserved that confidence in a higher 
degree than Victor Emanuel." 

On the 26th, the three days' grace allowed 
Sardinia by Austria having expired, Count Ca- 
vour unhesitatingly, though in courtly terms, 
rejected the imperious ultimatum, throwing upon 
Austria the whole responsibility of the war, and 
reminding her of the universal condemnation of 
her conduct already pronounced by European 
public opinion. It was not, however, imtil the 
29th that the Austrians actually crossed the 
Ticino, their movement having been arrested at 
the eleventh hour by a last unsuccesafiil attempt 

M 
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at negotiation on the part of Lord Malmesbnry* 
General Gyulai's subsequent dilatoriness proves 
tliat delay was not of so mucli importance as was 
at first imagined. The campaign was disastrous 
throughout to the invading army, and would not 
have been less so had they advanced seventy-two 
hours earKer. 

After the battle of Magenta, and the evacuation 
of Milan, Count Cavour openly avowed that the 
object of the war was the independence of the 
entire peninsula. The following important diplo- 
matic Circular sets his Italian policy in the clearest 
light, and explains why he resigned office imme- 
diately upon the conclusion of the unsatisfactory 
compromise of Villafranca. 

" Turin, June 14. 

" The knowledge you possess of the prin- 
ciples which have always directed the policy 
of his Majesty's Government, as well as the 
frequent communications I have of late taken 
care to address to the Legation, must have 
enabled you to appreciate, and to make others 
appreciate, the political and military events which, 
have just taken place in Lombardy. It is, 
nevertheless, useM to recall just now the origin 
and causes of those events, and thus to indicate 
still more clearly the acts and intentions of the 
King's Government. 
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" As soon as the Italian question — ignored by 
some, slighted by others — ^took the first place 
among European discussions, his Majesty's Cabi- 
net, with its habitual frankness, made known 
the extreme difficulty of the situation. With 
that object I strove, in the Memorandum of the 
1st of last March, addressed to the British Go- 
vernment, and since published by the Press, to 
describe the results of the Austrian rule in Italy 
— ^results without analogy in modem history. 

" I showed that the antipathy and universal 
hatred towards the Austrian Government arose 
partly from the governmental system forced upon 
the Lombardo Venetians, but principally from 
the sentiment of nationality wounded by foreign 
domination. The progress of enlightenment, the 
diflftision of instruction — ^which Austria could not 
entirely hinder — ^had rendered the Italians more 
sensible to their sad fate, that of being governed 
and subjected by a people with whom they had 
no community of race, of manners, or of lan- 
guage. 

" The Austrians, after half a century of domi- 
nation, were not established in their Italian pro- 
vinces ; they were only encamped. This state of 
things did not assume a transitory aspect, the 
termination of which could be foreseen as more 
or less remote ; but every day it became more 
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aggravated, and did nothing but grow worse. 
We said that such a condition of things was con- 
trary to the treaties, but it was also contrary to 
the grand principles of equity and justice upon 
which social order reposes. If Austria were not 
induced to alter the existing treaties, we added, 
a definitive and lasting solution could not be ob- 
tained, and palliatives more or less efficacious 
must suffice. Nevertheless, in the hope of ren- 
dering more endurable the fate of the Lombardo- 
Venetians, and of momentarily relaxing so grave 
a position, we hastened, upon the demand made 
to us, to indicate the expedients which appeared 
to us the best for bringing about the desired 
result. 

" Unfortunately, Austria showed herself more 
than ever opposed to all conciliation. She had 
determined to maintain by force the illegal pre- 
ponderance she had obtained over states recog- 
nized as independent by treaties. She redoubled 
her menaces and accelerated the formidable 
military preparations directed against Piedmont 
— the sole barrier to her exclusive domination in 
Italy. 

" The small states which had united their des- 
tinies to those of Austria, and provoked thus the 
animadversion of their subjects, could no longer 
show themselves interested in their duties to- 
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wards those subjects. Serious and inevitable 
complications appeared imminent. 

" The tranquillity of Europe was thus endan- ^ 
gered. It was then that the proposal of a Congre-y^ 
was made by Eussia, accepted by the great 
Powers, and by Piedmont. The basis of the 
Congress was the maintenance of the territorial 
Btattis quo; that is to say, of the treaties which 
assured to Austria her Italian possessions. 

"What happened is well known. Austria, 
who saw under discussion not her legal rights, 
which were expressly recognized, but the usurpa- 
tions she had accomplished in defiance of European 
Btipulation*-Au8teia suddenly threw off the 
mask, despite her formal engagements with Eng- 
land not to attack Piedmont, and directed her 
army against his Majest3r^s states, while her 
generals openly declared that the Emperor would 
go to Turin to negotiate. 

" Events, it is true, did not correspond with the 
boasting of the staff officers, and the Austrians 
were compelled to limit their exploits to spolia- 
tions, and to acts of disgracefcd cruelty against 
inoffensive populations. The enemy was repulsed 
from the Piedmontese territory, and the victories 
of Palestro and Magenta opened Lombardy to 
us. It was then that events confirmed our views 
upon the moral state of the Lombardo-Yenetiaii 
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provinces, and of the small states which had 
made common cause with Austria. The senti- 
ments of the populations hurst forth ; the mimi- 
cipal authorities — ^the same authorities who had 
been instituted by Austria — ^proclaimed the fall 
of the former Government ; they revived the 
union of 1848, and unanimously confirmed their 
annexation to Piedmont. The municipality of 
Milan even proclaimed it within range of Austrian 
cannon. 

"The Bang, in accepting this spontaneous 
manifestation of the national will, in no way out- 
rages existing treaties ; for Austria in refusing to 
accept a Congress having for basis the maintenance 
of those treaties, and in invading his Majesty^s 
states, has destroyed, as far as she is concerned, 
the stipulations of 1814 and 1815. 

" The Italian provinces, forced by the fortune 
of war under her domination, have regained their 
natural rights. Twice emancipated in eleven 
years, their wishes have been manifested without 
obstacle, and without pressure. In 1848, as in 
1859, those states have spontaneously joined 
Piedmont, like lost brothers who meet after a 
long and painful separation. 

" The aim of the present war, his Majesty 
openly admits, is Italian independence and the 
exclusion of the Austrians from ike peninsula. 
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This cause is too noble for its scope to be dis- 
goised. It is too sacred not to obtain^ by antici* 
pation, the sympathies of civilized Europe. We 
ought even to admit that those sympathies have 
never been denied us, for the policy of the 
King's Government has always been the same, 
and it has received the approval, not merely of 
public opinion, but of the Cabinets. 

" Europe, by the voice of its most eminent 
statesmen, has exhibited the interest she feels in 
the &te of unhappy Italy. Yet, latterly, some 
' doubt and mistrust, more or less disguised, have 
apparently arisen. The generous intervention of 
the Emperor Napoleon, in favour of an ally un- 
justly attacked and of an oppressed nation, has 
been, to a certain extent, misunderstood. Am- 
bitious views and schemes of aggrandisement have 
been attributed to him, when he has been filled 
with nothing but devotion to the cause of justice 
and right, and impressed with the imperious duty 
of protecting the dignity and the interests of 
France. The explicit declarations of Napoleon 
III. at the moment of drawing the sword have 
already considerably calmed these apprehensions. 
The Milan proclamation — so clear, so distinct, 
and so honourable-— must have dissipated all the 
doubts still remaining in prejudiced minds* 

^' We have the most absolute confidence that 
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the European equilibrium wiU not be troubled by 
the territorial extension of a grand Power, and 
awt there will be in Italy a nation finnly oonsti- 
tuted, such as is naturally indicated by the geo* 
graphical configuration, the unity of race, of 
language, and of manners ; such as diplomacy 
formerly wished to establish, in the common 
interest of Italy herself and of Europe. With 
the domination of Austria, and of the states 
which had united their destinies to hers, will dis* 
appear a permanent cause of trouble ; order will 
be guaranteed ; the embers of reyolution extin- 
guished; and Europe will be enabled to give 
herself up in all security to the great works of 
peace which are the honour of the century. 

" You have here, sir, the point of view under 
which you ought to present the events now being 
developed in Italy. The struggle that Austria 
has provoked must have for result her exclusion 
from a coimtry that force alone had subjected to 
an odious and intolerable yoke. Our cause, I 
take pleasure in repeating at the end of this 
despatch, is noble and just. We can, we ought 
to proclaim it openly ; and we have full confidence 
in the triumph of right" 

In the following despatch, dated two days 
later, this policy is ftirther developed in reference 
to Central Italy. The reader will not foiiget 
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to notice how cleverly the Austrian private 
treaties are here turned to the disadvantage of 
the grasping ambition of the enemy. Coujit 
Cavour's recent return to power imparts great 
interest to these documents at the present crisis 
of the Italian question. 

*' Turin, June 16. 

" Sir, — ^By my Circular of yesterday I made 
known to you that the Duchies of Modena and 
Parma, and abo Lombardy, on being delivered 
from the presence of Austrian troops, proclaimed 
the overthrow of the Government and their 
annexation to Piedmont — ^thereby renewing for 
the House of Savoy the act they executed eleven 
years ago. 

"The exceptional position of this countiy 
obliges me to enter into some details on this 
subject for the legations of the King. 

*' It is evident that at the beginning of the 
war Piedmont could not have recognized the 
neutrality of the Duchies, even if it had hem 
formally proclaimed ; for the Dukes of Modena 
and Parma were bomd by special conventions, 
which, in spite of general treaties, gave up their 
territories to Austrian armies, and consequently 
established between Austria and the Duchies 
obligatory relations iacompatible with the duties 
of a real neutrality. 
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" These conventions are known. The treaties 
of the 24th December, 1847, and the 4th Fe- 
bruary, 1858, expressly set forth that the states 
of his H.B.H the Duke of Modena and H.E.H. 
the Duke of Parma enter the line of defence of 
the Italian provinces of the Emperor of Austria, 
and that consequently the latter has a right to 
send troops into Modena and Parma, and to 
occupy fortresses there, a« often as his intereste 
may require. By one of the clauses of these 
treaties, which gives the measure of the foresight 
of the Austrian Government, the Sovereigns of 
Modena and Parma are bound not to conclude 
with any other Power any military convention 
whatever, without the previous consent of the 
Imperial Government of Vienna. 

"These stipulations so clear and precise did 
not permit the Duchies to maintaiQ neutrality. 
The Dukes of Parma and Modena ought to have 
denounced them previous to the commence- 
ment of hostilities in order to replace their states 
in the conditions required for obtauiing the im- 
munities of neutral states. Now nothing of the 
kind took place; on the contrary, the Duchies 
were thrown open to the Imperial troops, which 
were massed on the frontier of Piedmont, and 
they thus became one of the bases of operations 
of the enemy. Hostilities were commenced, and 
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Piedmont was invaded from the frontier of one of 
those states ; and yet no protest was made on the 
part of the Princes, and they, in poiat of fact^ 
encouraged the attack. Courtesy and interna- 
tionia duties required, at least, Lt some oom- 
munication should be made to Sardinia for the 
purpose of giving explanations on the intentions 
and conduct of these Governments under such 
extraordinary circumstances; but no communica- 
tion on the subject was made to us. Sardinia 
was consquently, in law and fact, in a state of war 
with the states which had become an integral 
paxt of the miHtary system of Austria. 

** The Governments of Modena and Parma 
could not even urge as a pretext their ignorance 
of the intentions of Sardinia ; for since 1848 we 
have not ceased to protest against the stipulations 
which constituted a flagrant violation of the 
European treaties and a permanent danger to the 
security of our frontiers. The Austrian invasion, 
effected from the territory of Piacenza, proves 
too clearly how well founded our previsions were. 

"The Duke of Modena, as an Archduke of 
Austria, shared the hatred to Piedmont which 
his family entertained ; his heart, like his crown, 
was with the foreigner ; he was destined to share 
the fate of the Power with which he had bound 
up his States. 
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*' Her Royal Higliness the Duchess of Parma 
was not in the same condition : her birth, and 
the personal qualities which honour her, cause 
very sincere interest to be felt for her. Her 
Oovemment ought to have followed a line of eon- 
duct more becoming and more in conformity with 
its international duties. But unfortunately the 
Cabinet of Parma has been draped down the 
incline on which it was slipping ; it has refused 
to abandon the position which it had voluntarily 
accepted towards Austria. It was on the territory 
of Parma that the invasion of Piedmont was 
prepared ; it was from thence that the Imperial 
troops came to invade our provinces. Piacenza 
became the base of the offensive operations of 
Count Gjnilai. 

" It has been said that a European treaty con- 
ferred on Austria the right of placing a garrisou 
in that town. We do not deny the fact ; but 
that military servitude had only a defeusive ob- 
ject, as it is expressly said in the treaty, and the 
Powers which signed it took care to declare that 
all the regalian rights of territorial sovereignty 
were reserved. Now it is by a special and vo* 
luntary convention between Austria and Parma 
that the latter has abdicated the most essential 
rights of sovereignty, by leaving the former full 
liberty to enter the fortifications of Piaceoza and 
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to construct new ones, by promising every aid and 
assistance to Austrian engineers, and by provide 
ing them with workmen and with the necessary 
materials (Art. 7 of the Convention of 14th 
March, 1822). It is also by a special treaty 
freely consented to, that the Sovereigns of Parma 
have given to Austria the right of penetrating 
into their territories as often as she thinks fit. 
Sardinia protested against the extension of the 
fortifications of Fiacenza, which changed the 
nature and object of the occupation ; she has pro- 
tested against the treaty of the 4th February, 
1848. Has the Government of Parma ever de- 
clared that it only submitted to the law of the 
strongest P Has it, at least, testified regret at 
what was taking place under its eyes P Every- 
thing was prepared at Piacenza for the invasion 
of the King's States. The ultimatum of Vienna 
arrived at Turin. The Austrian corps d^arm^ 
moved ; they entered Piedmont. Voghera and 
Tortona were occupied ; Alessandria was menaced ; 
our communications with Genoa compromised; 
and yet the Cabinet of Parma remained silent-^ 
it manifested no concern for the fate of a neigh- 
bouring State with which it maintained friendly 
relations. It was not until the plans of the 
enemy had &iled ; it was not until, the allied 
armies of Piedmont and France having taken 
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the offensive in iheir turn, the Anstrians were on 
the eve of evacuating the Duchies of Fanna and 
Piacenza — ^it was not until then that neutrality 
and the desire to take military measures with 
regard to Parma and Piacenza were spoken o£ 
But it was too late. The Cabinet of Parma had, 
however, not even the right to make propositions 
of the kind referred to, inasmuch as by Art. 4 of 
the treaty of 1848 it had formally bound itself 
not to conclude any military arrangements what- 
ever without the consent of Austria. 

'^ These facts and these reasons, which it is im- 
portant to make known and cause to be appre- 
ciated, explain and justify the conduct of the 
King's Government, Whatever might be the 
interest it felt iu the Duchess of Parma, it could 
not make any distinction between Parma and 
Modena. The neutrality of those duchies was 
impossible in law and in fact ; they were bound 
to share the fate of the Power to which they had 
volimtarily confided their destinies. 

" The legation of his Majesty will conform its 
language to the considerations which precede. 

"Count Cavour." 

In vain did Lord Malmesbuiy gallantly inter- 
pose for the protection of the " amiable Duchess 
of Parma." Count Cavour, in the following de- 
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spatch, quietly immortalizes the British Foreign 
Secretary's ignorance of geography and history, 
and leaves him embalmed Hke a fly in amber for 
all the world to marvel at. 

"Monsieur le Marquis, — Sir James Hudson, by 
order of the Earl of Malmesbury, has given me a 
copy of a despatch relating to the affairs of Parma* 

" In this communication the British Minister 
for Foreign Affairs endeavours to establish, that 
by the acts of Sardinia the Government of 
Parma would have found it impossible to protest 
against the entry of Austrian troops into the 
Duchy, if they had attempted to do so, not 
being able any longer to found such a protest 
on the neutral character of the Duchy. The 
Earl of Malmesbury adds, that the Govern- 
ment of Parma has never departed from that 
line of the strictest neutrality, and that Austria 
has not given an example of not paying attention 
to it, from which he concludes that the interven- 
tion of Sardinia could only be regarded as a cruel 
and imjustifiable exercise of force against a weak 
and petty State. 

" I shall abstain from giving my opinion as to 
the unfriendly tone of this communication, and 
confine myself to rectifying the facts therein 
related, facts which are even so notorious that 
any one^ after having read the despatch in ques- 
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tion, might, with good reason, ask himself whe- 
ther the minister, who thus accuses us, has looked 
at the map of the theatre of war. I^o one can, 
in fact, be ignorant that it was on the territory 
of Parma that the attack against Fiedihont was 
prepared ; it was there that the Austrian troops 
concentrated themselves in threatening our fron- 
tier, and it was by borrowing the territory of the 
Duchy that they invaded Piedmont. 

" Fiacenza had become the principal base of 
the offensive operations of Count Gyulai. Vog- 
hera and Tortona were occupied by a corps 
d*arm^y which debouched by the ifrontier of 
Fiacenza. The attack made on Bobbio cam.e 
from that place. If Alessandria was threatened, 
and if our communications with Genoa were for 
a moment compromised, it was to the violation of 
the territory of the Duchy that it must be attri- 
buted. 

"Did the Government of Farma protest 
against those acts, which took place under its 
eyes P It did not utter a single word, to prevent, 
as much as it was in its power, the mihtaxy opera- 
tions of its aUy against a neighbouring State, 
with whom it affirms that it was anxious to keep 
up friendly relations. When hostilities were im- 
minent, propriety, as well as international duties, 
would have at least required that a communica- 
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tion of some kind should have been made to Sar- 
dinia, in order to give explanations as to the line 
of conduct which the Government of Parma pro- 
posed to itself to follow under the exceptional 
circumstances in which it found itself placed. 
Nothing was said to us on the subject. 

" It was not until the plans of the enemy had 
failed, and when, the allied armies of France and 
Piedmont having in their turn assumed the 
offensive, the Austrians were on the eve of 
evacuating the Duchies, that the desire of maia- 
taining neutrality was spoken o£ It is evident 
that after all that had taken place, such a pre- 
tension could not be accepted. 

" The Earl of Mabnesbury, in his despatch, only 
wished to prove the facts, that the Government 
of Parma had never fedled in its duties of neu- 
trahty, and that Austria had always respected 
them. In order to destroy those allegations I 
have only to remind you of the military operations 
which have taken place since the 29th of April ; 
they prove that the information which the Earl of 
Malmesbury had received was completely incor- 
rect. If the British Minister of Foreign Affairs 
had carried on the discussion on other grounds, 
and had invoked in favour of the Government of 
Parma anterior treaties which placed it in an ex- 
ceptional situation, it would have been easy for 

N 
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me to have replied to it in a satisfactory manner. 
My Circular Despatch of the 16th instant enables 
you to do so if necessary. I beg you to read this 
despatch to Lord John Russell, and to leave bini 
a copy of it. — I am, &c. 

" Cavour." 

After vainly endeavouring to prevent the coa- 
clusion of peace of Villafranca, Count Cavour 
resigned office immediately upon the signature 
of that singular Convention, which so abruptly 
closed the Seventy Days' War. An unsuc- 
cessful attempt was then made by Count 
Arose, a personal friend of the Emperor Na- 
poleon, to form a government, and a Ratazzi- 
Lamarmora Ministry was ultimately formed. The 
nation, however, now enlarged by the formal 
incorporation of Lombardy, and the informal 
adhesion of the Central Italian provinces, Parma, 
Modena, Tuscany, and the Legations, had long 
been clamorous for the return of its favourite, 
Cavour. On the completion of its ungrateful, 
but indispensable task, the negotiation of the 
Treaty of Zurich, the unpopularity of the Interim 
Administration continued to increase. Louder 
and louder waxed the complaints of its Pied- 
montese rather than Italian policy, of its dila- 
toriness in arming the country, of its undue 
deference to France, especially in the important 
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qTjLestion of the Regency of Central Italy, and of 
its too palpable wish to put off as long as possible 
a return to the Parliamentary rigime. At length 
it was compelled to resign, and on the 17th of 
January, in the present year (1860), Count 
Cavour, whose nomination as First Plenipo- 
tentiary for Piedmont in the anticipated Paris 
Congress, public opinion had already forced upon 
the retiring Ministers, was charged by the King 
with the formation of a new Cabiaet. On the 
21st, the Piedmontese Gazette announced the 
names of his Government as follows : — 

President of the Council of. 

Ministers, Minister for . ^ , ^ 

-r, . A ip • J ^ V Count Cavour, 

r oreign Affairs, and ad 

interim of the Interior 

War General Fantt. 

Justice Signer Cassinio. 

Finance ...... Signer Vegezzi. 

Public Instruction . . . Signer Mamiani. 

Public Works .... Signer Jacini, 

The Count's return to power was hailed with in- 
describable enthusiasm, both throughout the Pen- 
insula, and omongst all the Mends of progress 
and civilization abroad. Italians embraced one 
another in the streets, and all Europe now stands 
on tiptoe in expectation of some fresh stride 
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"towards the solution of the great problein of 
Italian Independence, Unity, and Freedom. 

A few words must be added as to the personal 
characteristics of the man who is so much talked 
of just now, and has exerted such a commanding 
influence on contemporary history. 

It cannot be doubted — ^the fact, indeed, is 
conceded by his bitterest enemies — ^that Count 
Cavour is a man of great intellectual powers, of 
rare energy of will, and of unwearied capacity 
for labour. Even before he resigned his Minis- 
terial portfolio, he held along with it a whole 

batch of offices. He was Crown Notary, Post- 
master-General, Vice-President of the Royal 
Fire Insurance Company, Member of the Turin 
Municipal Council, and of the Royal Chamber of 
Commerce ; and all these offices often claimed a 
large share of his attention. Still more astonish- 
ing, however, does his activity seem, when we are 
told that Count Cavour is burdened with the 
management of a vast private fortune amount- 
ing to about eight hundred thousand pounds 
sterling, invested for the most part in industrial 
and agricultural enterprises, and that he acquits 
himself in this capacity also with eminent success. 
On his extensive landed estates, for instance, he 
has iatroduced important improvements and new 
methods of cultivation, which render them real 
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model farms and normal schools of agriculture. 
It might, perhaps, be thought that anxieties of 
tills kind as to his private afiPairs must greatly 
interfere with his pubHc duties, espedaUysini 
these latter are of such a nature as necessarily 
to require his whole time and his undivided 
energies. But in reference to this it may be re- 
marked, that the Count has an extraordinary 
talent for business, which helps him wonderftdly, 
and that such a miser of time is hardly to be 
found. Besides, his private concerns are scarcely 
to be regarded as such, since his object is not the 
increase of his personal wealth, but the develop- 
ment and improvement of his country's commer- 
cial position. Nobody who knows the Count 
personally refuses him the testimony, that in the 
investment and expenditure of his fortune he is 
essentially influenced by a patriotism as warm as 
it is practical, and with this estimate his simple 
style of living and his unbounded liberality are 
in perfect harmony. 

Nothing seems to the Count more precious than 
time. He indulges himself with no more than 
four hours sleep, and has used himself to do with- 
out those gratifications and pleasures which are 
the thieves of time. In the audiences which he 
grants, he is for the first few moments affable, 
agreeable, and condescending ^ but if his visitor 
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wastes words or wanders fix)ni the point, his 
countenance at once assumes a grave and chilling 
expression. By his uneasy movements he gives 
the person to understand that he quite compre- 
hends the matter, and that the business com- 
mended to his attention shall not be neglected. 
On the other hand, if the party promptly takes 
his leave after a brief, compendious statement of 
what he has to say or to ask for, the Gount^s face 
lights up with a sort of grateful recognitiom He 
allows nobody time for empty compliments. His 
penetrating look, and the ironical smile which plays 
about his mouth, have a damping effect on low 
bows and courtier-like phrases. Such is Count 
Cavour's bearing in his cabinet and in the ma- 
nagement of his official business. But if one meets 
him in the social circle, it is impossible to observe 
without a sort of admiration, how the same man 
whose forehead has been wrinkled all day long 
with the cares of State, gives vent to sallies of 
the most brilliant humour, and carries himself 
with all the ease of a complete man of the world* 
But even on these occasions the natural KveUness 
and restlessness of his mind betrays itself. He 
talks for a moment now with this person, now 
with the other, and changes from one language 
to another in the course of the conversation 
almost as often. Sometimes you hear him 
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speaking Italian, and, perhaps in the Piedmontese 
dialect: at other times French, English, or 
German, all which languages, with the exception 
of German, he speais with purity and fluency. 

In the street, and under the colonnade on the 
banks of the Po, the Premier is usually seen on 
foot, accompanied by one of his colleagues or 
some Parliamentary friend, with whom he seems 
rather to be holding a discussion, or taking coun- 
sel on important concerns, than to be engaged in 
small-talk. His costume, mostly black, is very 
simple, sometimes nigligie. Although decorated 
with many^orders, no <5ross or star is ever to be 
seen; indeed, he may be said, in general, to 
display great indifference with respect to titles and 
marks of distinction. 

To see Count Cavour as he is, he should be 
observed in the Chamber on the Ministerial 
bench, especially when he is called upon to bteak 
a lance with the Opposition. Leaning back-^ 
wards, and with his eye steadily fixed on his 
opponent, he follows the speech, now and then 
throwing in a caustic ejaculation, if the argu- 
ment of his adversary seems improperly to re- 
flect upon him, accompanying tiie omtion with 
an ironical smile, which not unfrequently puts the 
speaker out, and excites the risibility of the 
Chamber. Barely does Count Cavour answer 
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the attacks of a single speaker. He waits till all 
the Opposition orators inscribed have had their 
say before rising to defend his policy, and meets 
all the objections and attacks of the Opposition in 
the lump. Although not an impassioned, nor even 
a very fluent speaker, he commands his audience 
by the energy of his thoughts, by his wealth of 
proo&, and by the rare perspicuity of his style, 
which, changing by turns from the humorous to 
the serious, never fails of producing a striking 
impression. His eloquence never carries away 
the assembly which he addresses, but it wins 
votes, or at least compels the listener to foUow 
him attentively to the end. Gifited with an ex- 
traordinary memory, he has often been heard to 
develope in a speech of three or four hours, the 
most diflicult econQmical and financial questions, 
and to cite masses of figures and statistics with 
the utmost accuracy, without having recourse to 
notes. 

In his home policy, civil freedom, the well-being 
of the people, and the safety of the State, are 
to Count CavouT; identical conceptions. He 
regards this liberty as an entirely practical neces- 
sity, and vindicates it as such with the cool logic 
of the understanding, without any admixture of 
theory or speculation; so that it seems as though, 
speaking generally, he were wanting in all sense 
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for the ideal view of life ; or, at all events, as 
though it were less developed in him than the 
practical and utilitarian apprehension of things. 
He sees in the monarchical representative system 
the masterpiece of modem political civilization, 
because under that system the interests and the 
well-being of all seem to him to be best 
guaranteed. 

Count Cavour is a man of moderate-sized, but 
powerfiil frame, quick and steady in his gait, 
lively in his conversation, and of a temperament 
^asUy excited, nay, even impetuous. The placi- 
dity and coohiess of the diplomatist he does not 
possess ; but his hot southern blood is under the 
control of an acute intellect, and a prudent calcu- 
lation of means to ends. His whole exterior 
presents a remarkable blending of the aristocrat 
with the independent citizen, and the amalgam 
is by no means accidental ; it is the expression 
of his inward nature, of all his thinking, and of 
all his aspirations. Although the Count is still 
in the vigour of life, he seems resolved to re- 
main a bachelor to the last. Should this be the 
case, a nephew, who is at present pursuing the 
diplomatic career, would become heir to his 
wealth. 
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